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A  GOOD  NIGHT’S  REST 


SCENE.— A  Bed  room  in  a  Lodging  House,  with  a 
large  Window,  c.,  commanding  a  view  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  House.  (Jn  one  side  a  Tent  Bed,  on  the  other  a 
Fireplace,  with  Coal-scuttle  and  Clothes-horse; 
neo.r  it  an  .Easy  Chair.  Table  with  Candles,  news¬ 
papers,  &c.,  &c. 

SNOBBINGTON  discovered  asleep,  in  a  dressing 
gown  :  a  violent  knocking  at  the  opposite  house. 

Snob.  (Waking.)  Hillo  !  what  the  deuce  is  that  ? 
Come  in.  (Pause.)  Nobocly  !  I  fancy  I  fell  asleep 
over  tho  newspaper,  and  have  been  dreaming  in 
my  easy  chair.  Bad  thing  to  sleep  In  one’s  chair- 
spoils  one’s  night’s  rest;  and  when  a  man’s  rest’s 
broke,  there’s  an  end  of  him.  However,  since  I 
left  my  noisy  quarters  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
and  taken  lodgings  hero  in  the  quiet,  rural  retire¬ 
ment  of  Somers  Town,  I  haven’t  had  much  to  com¬ 
plain  of.  (Stretching  and  yawning.)  If  that  deuced 
debate  hadn’t  made  me  so  drowsy,  I  should  have 
been  in  bed  these  two  hours.  ( Winds  up  his  watch.) 
And  now  to  make  myself  amends.  (Blows  out  one 
candle,  and  removes  the  other  to  the  bedside.)  I’ll 
step  into  bed,  and — ( turns  down  the  clothes)— make 
sure  of  a  good  night’s  rest !  (Is  about  to  throw  off 
his  dressing  gown,  when  the  knock  is  repeated.)  God 
bless  my  soul !  it  made  me  jump  out  of  my  skin ! 
(Knock.)  The  gentleman’s  in  a  hurry.  One  would 
think  the  house  was  on  fire!  (Knock.)  This  is 
beyond  a  joke!  (Knock.)  A  perfect  nuisance! 
(Knock.)  A  regular  pest !  I  wasn’t  aware  of 
having  such  disorderly  neighbours.  (Knock.)  ’Tis 
some  obstropoious  single  gentleman  returning  late 
from  the  Opei*a,  and  locked  out  by  his  landlady. 
(Knock.)  If  it  goe3  on,  I  hope  I  mayn’t  be  tempted 
to  throw  a  jug  of  water  out  upon  his  head !  I  hired 
these  lodgings  in  a  street  that  called  itself  “  No 
Thoroughfare,”  for  the  express  purpose  of  living 
snug,  and  being  sure  of  my  night’s  rest,  and  I  call 
this  a  regular  Imposition !  I’ll  give  notice  to  quit 
to-morrow  morning !  (Knocks.)  But  what’s  to 
become  of  me  for  the  rest  of  my  quarter  ?  (Goes  to 
window.)  The  noise  is  just  opposite.  (Knock.)  I’ll 
give  the  fellow  my  opinion  of  his  conduct.  (Throivs 
open  the  window,  and  addresses  a  person  in  the 
street.)  Pi  ay,  sir,  do  you  call  this  behaving  like  a 
gentleman  ?  I  say,  sir,  do  you  call  this  behaving 
like  a  gentleman  P 

Stran.  Mind  your  own  business,  and  be  hanged 

to  you  !  ...... 

Snob.  (Aside.)  He  won’t  stand  being  bullied, 
that’s  a  clear  case.  Suppose  I  try  the  effect  of  a 
little  neighbourly  expostulation?  (Cajolingly.) 
But  don’t  you  think,  my  dear  sir,  you  could 
manage  to  knock  a  leetle  more  softly  ? 


Stran.  Don’t  you  think,  my  dear  sir,  you  cou.d 
manage  to  go  to  sleep,  and  leave  me  to  settle  my 
family  affairs  ?  .  (Knocks.) 

Snob.  Manage  to  go  to  sleep?  This  is  adding 
insult  to  injury  1  Sir,  I’d  have  yon  to  know— 

Stran.  You’d  have  me  to  know  ?  Pray,  who  are 
yon,  and  where - 

Snob.  The  second  floor  of  number  twelve. 

Stran.  Then,  Mr.  Second-floor,  I  recommend  you 
to  shut  your  window,  and  hold  your  tongue ! 

Snob.  With  all  my  heart,  if  you’ll  promise  to  go 
quietly  into  your  house,  and  hot  disturb  other 
people’s  rest  ? 

Stran.  Go  quietly  into  my  house  ?  Which  way, 
pray  ?  Down  the  chimney  ?  Don’t  you  see  that 
I’m  locked  out  ?  (Knocks.) 

Snob.  No,  but  I  hear  it.  (Knock.)  Lordl  lord! 
what  a  persecution.  (Knock.)  Now,  nay  dear  sir — 
be  patient!  be  advised  !  Your  servant  is  probably 
asleep — (everybody’s  asleep  in  the  street — 'tis  an 
early  neighbourhood) .  Give  him  time  to  put  on 
his  things,  there’s  a  good  fellow.  Good  night ! 
(Closes  the  window — coughs.)  I’ve  certainly  caught 
cold.  The  night-air  will  bring  on  a  relapse  of  my 
catarrh.  But  all’s  quiet  now— the  gentleman  seems 
to  have  succeeded.  All  I’ve  got  to  do  is  to  step 
into  bed — get  into  a  gentle  perspiration,  aud  enjoy 
a  good  night’s  rest.  (Arranges  his  bed — knock  re¬ 
peated  very  loud.)  ’Pon  my  life,  this  is  carrying 
matters  too  far.  (Bans  in  a  passion,  and  throws 
open  the  windows.)  Sir,  if  you  persist  in  this  un¬ 
mannerly  conduct,  I  will  certainly  call  the  police  ! 

Stran.  Call  and  be - 

Snob.  Your  proceedings  are  a  disgrace  to  this 
peaceful,  respectable  neighbourhood ! 

Stran.  A  fig  for  your  peaceful,  respectable  neigh¬ 
bourhood  !  I’ve  no  great  opiuion  of  it. 

Snob.  (Loud.)  Say  that  again,  and  I’ll  indict  you 
before  the  quarter  sessions  ! 

Stran.  Hold  your  noise— hold  yonr  noise  ! 

Snob.  That’s' just  what  I’ve  been  beggiug  you  to 
do  for  the  last  half  hour.  But  yon  have  no  respect 
for  tho  decencies  of  life ! 

Stran.  Don’t  talk  to  me  about  the  decencies  of 
life  !  I  should  like  to  sec  you  locked  out  of  house 
and  home  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  ’tis 
raining  cats  and  dogs  over  your  head  i 

Snob.  Does  it  rain? 

Stran.  Pours! 

Snob.  If  an  umbrella  would  be  of  any  service — — 

Stran.  Confound  your  umbrella ! 

(Knocks  again  without  intermission.) 

Snob.  A  running  fire  I  my  head  aches  ready  to 
split.  I  don’t  know  whether  I’m  ou  my  head  or 
my  heels  !  I’d  as  soon  pass  the  night  in  a  Dover 
packet.  What  can  the  police  be  about?  (Looks  out.) 


i 

Pray,  sir,  how  long 
continue. 

Stran  Till  tlic.y  open  the  door.  Would  you  have 
me  stand  tamely  to  be  rained  upon,  like  a  cow  in  a 
paddock,  or  the  gilt  statue  in  Leicester-fields  ? 

(Knocks.) 

Snob.  A  thought  strikes  me.  I’m  rayther  par¬ 
ticular  in  general  about  admitting  strangers  ;  but 
— (Knock.)— there  really  seems  no  alternative. 
(Takes  off  his  night-cap.)  Sir !  would  you  do  me  the 
honour  to  step  in  ? 

Stran.  Into  where  ? 

Snob.  My  apartments.  Y(  u  will  be  glad,  per¬ 
haps,  of  shelter  from  the  rain—  (Aside.)—  and  I  of 
a  moment’s  respite  from  your  cursed  rat-a-tat-te- 
rat  1 

Stran.  Sir,  you’re  vastly  obliging. 

Snob.  (Aside.)  ’Tis  my  only  chance  of  securing  a 
comfortable  night’s  rest:  my  only  chance. 

Stran.  Before  I  accept  your  offer,  I’ll  just  make 
a  last  attempt. 

Snob.  (Eagerly.)  No,  not  a  rap!  I’ll  throw  you 
out  the  key  of  the  door,  and  give  you  house-room 
till  morning;  or  you  may  enjoy  your  ducking  and 
your  own  way;  and  when  the  patrol  comes  round, 
as  I’m  a  living  man,  I’ll  give  you  into  custody. 

Stran.  He’s  getting  wicked.  The  second-floor  ? 
Well,  of  two  bad  things  I  choose  the  best.  So,  out 
with  your  key,  my  fine  fellow,  and  show  a  fight  on 
the  staircase. 

Snob.  (Throwing  the  key .)  The  second  floor  to  the 
street.  Make  no  noise,  and  don’t  tumble  over  the 
door  mat.  ’Pon  my  life,  this  is  a  rash  proceeding 
of  mine  !  I  don’t  know  what  the  landlady  and  the 
other  lodgers  will  say :  they’re  rayther  particular. 
But  I’m  so  plaguy  sleepy,  I’d  give  half  a  crown  to 
secure  the  remainder  of  my  night’s  rest.  (Going  to 
the  door — noise  without.)  There!  I  knew  he’d 
tumble  over  the  back  dining-room’s  boots,  which 
are  always  left  out  to  be  cleaned.  (Opens  the  door 
with  the  candle  in  his  hand.  Enter  STRANGER, 
impatiently.)  Softly,  softly!  you’ll  disturb  the 
bouse. 

Stran.  The  house,  indeed !  a  pretty  house  it  is  if 
I’m  to  judge  by  the  staircase.  I’d  as  soon  climb 
into  a  hay-loft— a  fine  break-neck  concern  ! 

(Feels  his  shins.) 

Snob.  (Putting  down  the  candle.)  Please  to  shut 
the  door,  my  good  sir — I’m  rayther  particular  about 
draughts. 

Stran.  (Not  attending,  goes  to  the  window,  and 
throws  it  open.)  By  jingo!  exactly  opposite  my 
own  lodgings  ! — There’s  a  coincidence !  (Snobbing- 
,ton  shuts  the  door  sulkily.)  Why,  you’ve  a  full 
command  of  my  room  P 

Snob.  (Aside.)  I  wish  I  had  of  my  own. 

Stran.  (Not  hearing.)  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Snob.  I  said,  I  supposed  you  were  one  of  the 
lodgers  at  number  twenty-two. 

(Stranger,  not  attending,  turns  round — 
Snobbington  closes  the  window  behind 
him.) 

Stran.  It  wouldn’t  be  believed  in  a  novel. 

Snob.  What?  you  getting  admitted  into  my 

house?  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

Stran.  No,  my  being  locked  out  of  my  oum. 
Allow  me  to  ask  you,  now,  as  a  man  of  honour. 
Do  you  think  they  heard  me  knock  ? 

Snob.  If  they  didn’t,  lord  ha’  mercy  on  their 
ears  I  , 

Stran.  Then  it  must  have  been  malice  prepense ! 
I  can  put  up  with  an  affront  like  another  man,  but 


I  can’t  stand  malice  prepense.  To  shut  the  door  of  mj 
peaceful  home  upon  me  on  a  night  when  you  might 
launch  a  gunbrig  in  the  kennel.  I’m  positively  wet 
to  the  skin! 

(Shakes  himself— Snobbington  talces  a 
towel  from  the  clothes-horse,  and 
wipes  the  floor.) 

Snob.  (Aside.)  Drips  like  a  water  spaniel.  (Aloud, 
still  wiping.)  I’m  rayther  particular  about  damp. 

Stran.  (Sprinkling  the  floor  as  he  moves.)  I  might 
as  well  have  passed  the  evening  in  the  New  River ! 
(Sees  Snob,  wiping  the  floor.)  What  the  dickens 
are  you  about  ? 

Snob.  As  I  said  before — I’m  rayther  particular 
about - 

Slran.  (Not  attending,  takes  off  his  coat  and 
squeezes  it.)  Nor  a  dry  thread  about  me  !  (Snob 
brings  on  a  mop — Stranger  laughs,  aside.)  What 
an  old  maidish  creature!  He’s  as  afraid  of  wetting 
his  feet  as  a  tabby  cat. 

Snob.  (Aside.)  I  give  it  up!  the  place  is  in  a 
perfect  sop. 

( Puls  nwayilie  mop,  and  throws  himself 
panting  into  a  chair.) 

Stran.  (At  the  window.)  No  lights  stirring 
yonder.  I  begin  to  think  she  must  be  asleep. 

Snob.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but - 

Stran.  (Not  listening.)  Sometimes  the  buzzing 
of  a  bluebottle  will  wake  her  up — and  to  have  re¬ 
turned  no  answer  to  all  my  knocking.  Knocks, 

“  et  preterea  nihil!”  There’s  mischief  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  I’ll  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  mischief. 

(Paces  the  room.) 

Snob.  (Aside.)  Does  he  mean  to  walk  the 
quarter-deck  all  night,  I  wonder?  (Rises,  and 
follows  him.)  Sir,  my  watch  goes  with  the  Horse 
Guards.  It  is  now  nearly  three  in  the  morning. 
Would  you  have  any  particular  objection  to  allow 
me  to  go  to  sleep  ? 

Stran.  (Scarcely  attending.)  Not  in  the  least. 
Past  three  o’clock  ?  and  I’m  usually  in  bed  by 
eleven.  I  can’t  abide  losing  my  hearty  sleep. 
(Tries  to  make  a  bootjack  of  the  chair.)  Hav’n’t 
you  got  such  a  thing  as  a  bootjack  is  this  damned 
house  ? 

(Throws  his  damp  coat  on  the  bed,  and 
while  he  is  arranging  the  pillow,  Snob 
snatches  it  off.) 

Snob.  I  beg  pardon !  I’m  rayther  particular 
about  sleeping  alone. 

Stran.  So  am  I!  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  you 
have  not  got  a  second  bed  ? 

Snob.  If  you’re  notsatisfied,  sir,  you’re  at  perfect 
liberty  to - 

Stran.  Hang  your  apologies  !  I  always  takes 
things  as  I  find  them,  as  the  fellow  said  when  he 
picked  np  the  ten-pound  note.  To  think  of  shut¬ 
ting  my  own  door  in  my  face ;  and  in  a  pelting  , 
pitiless  storm.  King  Lear  was  a  fool  to  it ! 

Snob.  (Losing  patience.)  Come,  come,  sir  — 
grumbling  won’t  mend  the  matter.  The  night’s 
wearing  apace,  and  I’m  as  tired  as  a  dog!  Let’s 
make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  I’m  just  stopping  into  bed;  and  there’s 
an  easy  chair  yonder,  in  which,  for  once  in  a  way 
you  may  enjoy  a  good  night’s  rest. 

Stran.  Sleep  in  an  easy  chair  ?  Ay,  easy  enough 
to  say,  “  sleep.”  However,  I  don’t  want  to  raise 
difficulties.  Can’t  yon  lend  me  some  trifling 
matters  to  throw  over  my  shoulders  ?  I’m  subject 
to  lumbago.  (Snob  pretending  not  to  hear,  rolls  him - 
self  in  his  dressing-gown  and  lies  doicn,  while  ths 
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Stranger  takes  a  coal  from  a  peg,  and  puts  it  on.) 
How  wonderful  wide  you  must  be  across  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  old  fellow ! 

Snob.  (Looking  out  of  bed.)  My  Sunday  coat  I  I 
beg  pardon  —  I’m  rayther  particular  about  that 
coat. 

Stran.  So  am  I  about  mine— but  you  see  it’s  so 
wringing  wet,  I’m  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this 
old  pea. 

Snob.  Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  let  the  sleeves 
hang  down  on  the  damp  floor.  (Aside.)  I  begin 
to  repent  having  invited  this  impudent  fellow  into 
my  house.  But  it  can’t  be  helped  now — I’ve  only 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  (Sits  on  the  bed.)  I’ll  thank 
you,  sir,  when  you’re  settled,  to  put  out  the  light. 
I’m  rayther  particular  about  fire. 

Stran.  You’re  a  single  man,  then,  I  presume  ? 
Snob.  (Who  is  beginning  to  lie  down.)  Have  you 
any  particular  motive  for  asking  ? 

Stran.  ( racing  the  room,  again.)  A  bachelor! 
free  from  the  thraldom,  the  perils  and  dangers  of 
matrimonial  life. — Sir,  you’re  a  happy  man! 

(Continues  to  pace  the  room.) 
Snob.  (Groaning.)  If  you  call  this  happi¬ 
ness — 

Stran.  While  I - 

Snob.  Sir,  if  you  continue  to  trot  over  the  course 
in  that  outrageous  manner,  you’ll  wake  the  first 
floor— a  young  lady,  sir,  who  came  to  lodge  here 
only  yesterday. 

Ltran.  Enough,  enough — if  a  lady’s  in  the  case. 
(Takes  a  chair  and  bangs  it  down.)  Though  that 
ungrateful  sex  is  the  origin  of  my  present  predica¬ 
ment. 

Snob.  Good  God,  sir,  have  you  uo  nerves  ? 

Stran.  I  beg  pardon.  My  impetuosity  is  apt  to 
run  away  with  me. 

Snob.  (Aside.)  If  it  would  only  run  away  with 
you  out  of  my  house. 

Stran.  (Continuing.)  And  though  as  peaceful 
a  man,  when  unprovoked,  as  any  living,  still,  sir, 

the  sense  of  injury - (Bangs  the  chair  again.) 

Snob.  I’m  rayther  particular  about  my  furniture. 
(A  knocking  on  the  ceiling.)  There,  sir!  there’s  the 
front  attic  iu  a  pucker  at  your  kicking  np  such  a 
deuce  of  a  row.  (Aside.)  What  could  possess  me 
to  bring  this  rampageous  fellow  into  the  house  P 
(The  Stranger,  absorbed  in  his  own  reflections,  has 
thrown  open  the  window.)  But  how  vastly  cold  it 
has  turned  all  of  a  sudden.  Sir,  as  you’re  up, 
would  you  oblige  me  by  throwing  something  over 
the  bed  ? 

Stran.  (At  the  window.)  Yes,  faithless  Cle¬ 
mentina  !  here  do  I  take  up  my  post  for  the  night. 
Cold,  cold,  unfeeling  woman  !  (Gesticulates.) 

Snob.  I  say,  sir,  would  you  oblige  me  by - 

(Draws  back  the  curtain,  and  sees  the  window  open.) 
This  is  too  much  !  Do  you  mean  to  be  the  death 
of  me  ?  Didn’t  I  tell  yon  I  was  labouring  under  a 
catarrh  ? 

Stran.  (Not  listening.)  Here  will  I  watch  over 
thy  proceedings ! 

S nob.  Once  for  all,  sir,  if  you  dou’t  shut  the 

window  this  very  moment - 

(About  to  get  out  of  bed.) 

Stran.  (Closing  the  window.)  Don’t  trouble 
yourself,  my  good  friend.  Pray  irake  no  stranger 
of  me.  I  beg  you  will  feel  yourself  perfectly  at 
home. 

Snob.  (Aside.)  I’m  in  for  it!  ’tis  useless  to  put 
oneself  in  a  passion. 

Stran.  Indebted  to  your  hospitality  for  mv  j 


night’s  lodging,  I’m  bound,  you  know,  to  put  up 
with  your  little  whims  and  fancies — (Aside) — • 
though  I  must  say  you’vo  rayther  more  odd  ways 
than  any  old  sprig  of  a  bore  I  ever  came  across  in 
my  life ! 

Snob.  (Bolling  himself  round.)  Good  night  to 
you,  then.  I’ll  try,  if  possible,  to  get  a  wink  of 
sleep!  (Yawns.) 

Stran.  (Seated  in  the  chair  by  the  fire.)  Have  you 
lived  long,  pray,  in  this  street?  (No  answer. — 1 
Louder.)  I  asked,  sir,  whether  yon  had  lived  long 
in  this  neighbourhood  ?  Yes,  did  you  say  ?  Then 
by  Jove,  you’re  the  very  man  I’m  iu  want  of! 
(Goes  to  the  bed,  and  draws  open  the  curtain  sud¬ 
denly.)  I  feel  that  I  must  open  my  heart  to  you  ! 
Sir,  you  behold  the  most  injured  of  the  human 
race!  (Gives  a  violent  thump  on  the  head  of  tho 
bed.)  You’re  to  know  that. 

(Thumps  again— Snobbington  groans.) 

Snob.  Stop  one  minute - - 

Stran.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Snob.  I’m  getting  up.  If  I  sit  nearer,  perhaps 
you  won’t  talk  quite  so  loud.  (Takes  off  Ids  night¬ 
cap.)  Since  you  are  determined  I  shan't  enjoy  my 
night’s  rest,  let  me  at  least  enjoy  my  chimney- 
corner. 

Stran.  Now  this  is  what  I  call  being  sociable ! 

Snob.  You’ve  waked  me  into  such  a  fit  of  tho 
fidgets,  that  I’m  as  active  as  a  squirrel. 

(Places  another  chair.) 

Stran.  (Lighting  the  second  candle.)  If  you  could 
but  imagine  how  i  long  for  the  break  of  day. 

Snob.  Not  more  than  I  do  !  (  Blows  out  the  first 

candle. — Aside.)  It  would  make  too  much  of  a 
rumpns  in  the  house,  if  I  were  to  turn  him  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  (Stranger  puts  on  coals. 
— Aloud.)  Making  np  the  fire  ? 

Stran.  (In  a  narrative  tone.)  As  I  told  yon  be¬ 
fore,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  the  misfortune  to  bo 
a  married  man. 

Snob.  (Taking  the  coal-scuttle.)  lTou  never  said 
any  such  thing,  that  I  remember. 

Stran.  (As  before.)  My  marriage  was  one  of  those 
favourite  blunders  called  a  love-match.  How 
deucedly  yonr  chimney  smokes. 

Snob.  Proceed,  sir — proceed. 

Stran.  (As  before.)  Thi’eo  months  after  tho 
event— Supposing  I  were  to  open  the  window  ? 

Snob.  Three  months  after  your  marriage,  yon. 
say - - 

Stran.  Ay,  between  three  and  four  months. 
Pray,  sir,  are  you  acquainted  with  Ealiug  ? 

Snob.  Ealing,  sir?  I  was  born  there. 

Stran.  Yon  have  the  advantage  of  me.  I  am  a 
native  of  the  other  extremity  of  Middlesex,  to  wit 
—I  am  the  production  of  Brentford.  (Mechani¬ 
cally  lights  the  second  candle.)  Nevertheless,  to 
Ealing  is  attached  the  most  lieartrendiug  recollec¬ 
tion  of  my  life.  (Puts  on  more  coals.)  I  forget 
whether  I  told  you  I  was  married  P 

Snob.  Yes,  yes— go  on  ! 

(Takes  the  coal-scuttle  from  him,  ami 
carries  it  to  the  oilier  end  of  th« 
room.) 

Stran.  When  I  first  beheld  my  future  wife— 
(Snobbington  blows  out  the  first  candle)— I  was 
aware  that  she  had  already  smiled  upon  a  spoon 
of  a  fellow — (that’s  the  worst  of  it!  the  poor  soul 
has  a  trick  of  smiling  upon  people— ’tis  her  weak 
side.) 

Snob.  The  deuce  it  is!  Ahem!  I  begin,  thou 
to  understand  the  nature  of  your  sorrow! 
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Stran.  ( Rising  gravely.)  I  trust,  sir,  you  intenu 
no  unhandsome  insinuations  ? 

Snob.  None  in  the  world — none  in  the  world. 
(Stranger  sits  down.)  You  left  off  at  the  “  spoon 
of  a  fellow” - 

S trail.  An  obstacle  which  served  only  to  Kindle 
a  twofold  ffame.  ( Lights  the  candle.)  I  learned 
that  my  rival  had  been  ten  days  absent. 

Snob.  (Growing  interested.)  Ten  days?  (Sighs.) 
A  critical  period,  sir.  I,  at  least,  once  found  it  so 
myself  .  , 

Stran.  Profiting  by  his  negligence,  I  pushed  my 
suit  so  briskly,  that  almost  before  I  knew  what  I 
was  about,  I  had  placed  the  nuptial  ring  upon  the 
linger  of  my  charmer.  This  fire  don  t  burn  - 

(Is  about  to  thrust  in  some  paper,  which 
he  has  taken  from  the  table.) 

Snob.  Excuse  me —(Takes  it  away.)—’ tis  the 
receipt  for  my  last  quarter’s  rent. 

Stran.  My  rival,  meanwhile,  kept  aloof ;  aware 
that  if  he  fell  in  my  way,  I  might  be  tempted  to 
annihilate  him  into  nothingness  —  (Crushes  a 
bundle  of  pens  on  the  table.)—  thus  !  (Snob,  groans.) 
But  why  dwell  upon  a  single  rival  ?  /Wedded  to  a 
woman  of  such,  unbounded  sensibility  (Takes  a 
stick  of  sealing  .wax  from  the  table.)  I  soon  ic- 
cognised  the  fragility  of - 

Snob.  (Trying  to  take  away  the  wax.)  Excuse 

(They  struggle— the  wax  breaks  in  half.) 


fills  it  with  coals,  and  speaks  more  cheerfully.)  Take 
my  advice,  sir — never  leave  either  your  warm  bed, 
or  the  object  of  your  affections,  to  grow  cold 
during  your  absence.  Ten  days  once  sufficed  to 
( (harms  his  bed.)— hut  the  story’s  long,  and  I  ve 


Stran.  But  what  makes  you  so  red !  . 

Snob.  (Angrily.)  Impatience,  sir— (Coolly.)— im¬ 
patience,  to  hear  the  rest  of  your  interesting  nar- 

f'ltlVG  •  T 

1  Stran.  Sympathetic  man !  Well,  sir,  as  I  was 
saying— I  happened  to  be  absent  from  home— at 
Brentford— on  family  business—— 

Snoo.  (Aside.)  Incoherent  blockhead . 

Stran.  Having  concluded  which  to  my  satis¬ 
faction,  I  wrote  to  acquaint  my  wife  that  she  might 
be  in  hourly  expectation  of  my  return.  (Takes  the 
penknife,  and  fences  with  it.)  In  order  to  defy  the 
blunders  of  the  post-office,  I  confided  my  letter 

f0 _ (Snot,  seizes  the  knife,  and  places  it  fuithei 

off.)— a  private  band.  Never  while  you  live  confide 
■"  letter  to  a  private  hand. — (lakes  the  watch  and 
examines  the  works.)— Very  few  people  are  to  bo 
trusted  with  such  matters. 

Snob  T*m  raylher  particular  about  my  watch. 

(Puts  it  on  the  clumncy-piece.) 

Stran  Well  sir— I  quitted  Brentford  on  this 
evening’s  coach- (Takes  the  paper  kn i/e.) -expecting 
that  on  my  arrival  at  my  own  door,  an  affectionate 
wife -would  fling  herself  into  my  arms  supper 
ready  on  the  table,  and  everything  coinfor  able 
instead  of  which- (Dashes  down  the  paper  knife  and 
breaks  y.)— you  know  the  rest!  My  heart  is 

k' S' nob"  ( Picking  up  the  pieces.  Aside.)  Would  it 
were  your  head  !  ( While  he  is  placing  the  fragments 

inAhc  chimney-piece,  the  Stranger  takes  Ins  chan. 
Aloud.)  Well,  sir— I  trust  it  may  appear  that  the 
Hdy  never  received  your  letter  of  advice.  1  nue 
wilf  show  And  now  as  I’ve  heard  your  story 
patiently  to  an  end,  I  must  beg  you  will  allow  me, 
yeturu  the  remainder  of  my  uigbt  s  lest. 
stran  Your  night’s  rest  ?  Why 'twill  be  day- 
lilt  in  an  hour!  Never  mind-turn  in !  Stand 

01kx?is^  Mybccl 

mst  be  cold  by  this  time.  Supposing  I  give  it  a 
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got  to  be  in  the  City  by  niue,  to-morrow  morning 
I’m  a  clerk  in  the  Transfer  Office,  and  the  Bank  s 
rayther  particular. 

Stran.  Damn  the  Bank!  damn  office,  hours! 
Come,  come — give  me  the  curtailed  abbreviation  of 

your  story.  ,  ,  . 

Snob.  In  a  word,  then— I  was  once  engaged  to  be 
married ;  and,  like  tlie  spoon  of  whom  yon  were 
speaking  just  now  (for  there  is  a  singular  analogy 
between  our  destinies)  I  was  forced  to  absent  my¬ 
self  from  my  plighted  love.  This  pan  s  as  hot  as 
the  devil— I’ve  burnt  my  fingers!)  Confiding  in 
her  fidelity,  I  returned  on  the  tenth  day,  sir-little 
suspecting,  alas  !  that  a  dirty  fellow  of  a  rival  had 
already  supplanted  me. 

Stran.  The  devil  he  had  ! 

Snob.  The  door,  sir,  was  closed  in  my  face ! 

(Warms  the  pillow.) 

Stran.  As  in  mine,  an  hour  ago. 

Snob.  But  I  w  as  not  the  man  to  stand  hammer- 
ingupon  ;  senseless  knocker,  when—  (Stranger  turns 
round.)— I  mean  no  insinuation,  sir— none  what¬ 
ever.  I  determined  to  quit  the  place  for  ever— 
when  lo  !  and  behold,  just  as  I  was  casting  a  look 
upon  the  windows  of  my  lost  idol,  I  perceived — 
(Mysteriously.) — by  the  light  of  the  lamp  within, 
two  shadow's— (The  opposite  window  becomes  light, 
and  two  shadows  appear.) — the  reflexion  of  a  man 
and  of  a  woman,  engaged  in  the  most  tender 
familiarity!  ( The  shadows  of  a  man  and  woman 
appear  in  the  opposite  window.  The  Stranger,  see.ng 
them,  utters  a  cry.)  Anything  the  matter  ? 

Stran.  A  light  in  my  wife’s  chamber !  Look 


(The  two  shadows  embrace.) 

Snob.  Just  such  a  phantasmagoria  as  enlightened 
me  !  Poor  gentleman  ! 

(The  shadows  disappear— th e  Strangei 
falls  upon  the  seal  formerly  occupied 
by  Snobbington.) 

Stran.  It  is  ail  over  with  me— I  shall  never  hold 
up  my  head  again  ! 

Snob.  ( Retreats ,  and  sits  upon  the  warming-pan, 
whAh  he  has  left  in  the  bed.)  I  feel  for  you  keenly. 
(Shrieks.)  By  Jupiter,  my  bed’s  on  fire  ! 

Stran.  (Faintly.)  Water— for  pity’s  sake— water  I 

Snob.  (Poure  the  contents  of  the  water  jug  into  his 
bed.)  Only  the  warming-pan,  I  protest  1 

Stran.  (Faintly.)  A  glass  of  water  ! 

Snob.  I’ve  used  the  last  drop  ! 

Stran.  I’ll  be  revenged.  (Starting  up.)  Lend 
me  a  gun — a  sword — a  pistol — a  broomstick— a 
stone,  or  any  other  missile ! 

’(Snatches  the  watch  from ,  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  fings  it  through  the  ojrpo- 
sile  window.) 


turn  with  the  warming  pan  ?  (Takes  down  the  pan, 


Snob.  (Rushing  lo  the  chimney-piece.)  What  have 
you  discharged  ?  Speak 


Stran.  They  have  disappeared— wretches ! 

Snob.  I  say,  what  have  you  discharged  ? 

Stran.  The  debt  of  vengeance! 

Snob.  My  watch— my  gold  watch— double-capped, 
and  duplex  movement ! 

Stran.  I  will  pursue  them  with  the  ntmost  rigour 
of  the  law  ! 

Snob.  My  wratcli ! 

Stran.  1  will  prosecute  llem  as  the  act  di¬ 
rects — 
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Scot.  My  watch  f 

Straw.  Who  the  devil  cares  about  your  watch  ? 
There — take  mine. 

Snob.  A  turnip  !  A  thing  that  might  serve  the 
whole  city,  when  St.  Paul’s  clock  was  repairing. 

( Throws  it  on  the  table.) 

Slran.  (Going.)  Sir,  you  shall  hoar  from  mo - 

Snob.  Whither  aro  you  hurrying  ? 

Stran.  (In  a  sepulchral  tone.)  To  the  commission 
of  a  great  crime ! 

Snob.  (Aside.)  If  I  could  but  creep  out,  and  call 
in  the  police - 

Stran.  To  the  consummation  of  my  destinies! 
To  the  Old  Bailey — to  the  New  Dock  !  (Going.) 

Snob.  Stop — stop,  sir.  (Aside.)  That  I  should 
now  want  to  detain  him  !  (AZotia.)  Another  half- 
hour,  sir — ten  minutes — five - 

Stran.  Not  one! 

Snob.  Nay,  then - 

(They  struggle — Snobbington,  with  his 
shirts  torn,  rushes  out  of  the  room, 
and  locks  the  door  after  him.) 

Stran.  No  matter — my  resolution  is  taken.  The 
traitor  shall  not  escape  me.  Stay!  by  tying  the 
sheets  together,  I  might  drop  into  the  street. 

(Pulls  the  bed  to  pieces,  and  begins  to  lie 
the  sheets  together,  then  throws  open 
the  window.  Snobbington  puts  his 
head  in  at  the  door,  and  sees  him  with 
the  bundle  of  sheets  under  his  arm. 
Daylight  appears.) 

Snob.  Can-yin  g  off  my  sheets,  I  protest! 
Thieves !  murder  !  fire ! 

(Rushes  towards  him,  leaving  the  door 
open — tears  away  the  sheets.) 

Slran.  Don’t  attempt  to  detain  me  !  (Drags  him 
to  the  open  window.)  Look,  sir— I  appeal  to  your 
feelings !  A  post-chaise  is  at  the  door  of  No.  22, 
waiting  to  carry  off  the  invader  of  my  honour ! 

Snob.  There  is  a  post-chaise,  sure  enough. 

Stran.  If  it  carries  the  caitiff  off  alive,  my  name’s 
not  Ebenezer  Cricket !, 

Snob.  Cricket?  Why,  that’s  the  name  of  the 
lady  on  the  first  floor,  who  came  in  yesterday 
“Mrs.  Ebenezer  Cricket.”  The  landlady  told  mo 
she  was  expecting  her  husband  from  the  country. 
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Slran.  After  all,  she  had  changed  her  lodgings. 
Have  I,  then,  wronged  my  Clementina? 

Snob.  Clementina  ?  Why,  that’s  the  name  of 
the  faithless  creature  who  was  hocusscd  from  mo 
by - 

Stran.  (Shakes  hands  violently,  then  throws  him¬ 
self  into  his  arms.)  Snobbington  (I  think  you  must 
bo  Snobbington),  forgive  me.  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself!  (Tumult  without.) 

Snob.  (Looking  out.)  God  bless  my  soul !  my  cries 
have  assembled  the  police — all  the  neighbours  are 
on  the  look-out.  ( Heads  appear  at  the  opposite  win¬ 
dow.  Cries  of  “  What’s  the  matter  ?”)  The  whole 
street  is  in  an  uproar.  This  is  a  street  that’s 
rayther  particular.  (Looks  out.) 

A  Female  Voice.  Policeman,  is  there  any  danger  ? 
I'm  an  unprotected  female. 

Snob.  (Drawing  in  his  head.)  My  Clementina’s 
voice  1  My  Clementina  under  the  same  roof ! 

Stran.  Your  Clementina  ?  Let  me  fly  to  her 
relief.  (Going.)  I’m  all  of  a  puzzle  to  know  why 
Mrs.  Cricket  changed  her  lodgings  without  ap¬ 
prizing  me,  and  so  caused  my  letter  to  miscarry  ? 
(In  gathering  up  his  coat  and  hat,  he  nearly  throws 
over  Snobbington.)  I’ll  be  back  with  you  in  a  jiffy ! 

Snob.  Thank  you— thank  you!  No  need  of  so 
much  hurry — I  can  wait ! 

Stran.  There!  (Noise  without— a  crash.)  The 
police  has  entered  the  house.  'Tis  a  pity  you 
should  have  caused  all  this  ado  about  nothing. 

Snob.  Nothing?  ( Shows  his  torn  skirts.)  Do  yon 
call  that  nothing  ?  Five-and-thirty  shillings  won’t 
cover  the  damage  you’ve  done.  After  robbing  me 
of  my  Clementina,  you’ve  broke  my  furniture,  my 
watch,  my  spirits,  the  Queen’s  peace,  and  the 
windows  of  my  opposite  neighbours. 

Stran.  Come,  come,  old  fellow - 

Snob.  Don’t  old  fellow  me,  sir. 

Stran  We’re  going  to  be  fellow-lodgers,  you 
know,  in  this  house. 

Snob.  And  I  warrant  you’ll  always  be  bringing 
a  mob  round  the  door.  However,  I  throw  mvself 
on  the  protection  of  the  public,  whose  active  in¬ 
terposition  will,  I  trust,  enable  me,  in  spite  of 
your  antics,  long  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  “A 
Gcod  Night’s  Rest.” 

ThA  Curtain  Fall r 
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LODGINGS 


GENTLEMEN. 


FOR  SINGLE 

A  FAROE,  IN  ONE  ACT. 

1SY  JOHN  POOLE. 


B  n  a  in  a  t.  i  s  m;  s  n  n  to, 

Firpf  produced  of  the  Theatre  Roy:}  Haymarhd,  1839. 

OoiONEI  Stanmore 

Captain  Postlethwaitk  . 

Trosti  (his  Servant)  . 

Mrs.  G eeville  . 

Mrs.  Stanmore  .  . 

Mas.  Prattle  .  .  . 

Time  in  Representation.— One  Hour  Five  Minutes. 
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Mr.  Brindal. 

Mr.  Yinlag. 

Mr.  Webster. 
Mrs.  F.  H,  Kelly. 
Mrs.  Ashton. 

Mrs.  Glover. 
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Colonel  Stanmore.— Blue  military  frock  coat,  white  waistcoat,  military  trouser3,  boots,  hat. 
Postlethwatte. —Dressing-gown,  white  waistcoat,  military  trousers.  2nd  dress:  Military  undres* 

Trusty.— Smart  livery  jacket,  coloured  waistcoat,  military  trousers,  hat  with  cockade. 

Mrs.  Gre\  ille.  Elegant  and  fashionable  walking  dress  of  the  present  day, 

Mrs.  Stanmore.—  Elegant  walking  dress. 

Mrs.  Prattle. — Smart,  but  respectable  dress. 
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%*  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audimee. 
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SCENE. — Postlethwo  ile’s  Apartment. — On  one  side 
t  door,  opening  into  another  room — Tables,  chairs, 
&c. — The  entrance  door  is  in  F. — Over  a  sofa  at  the 
lack  of  the  room  are  suspended  Postlethwai te’s 
accoutrements,  and  a  couple  of  s words. 

POSTLETHWAITE  discovered  at  a  table,  drawing. 

— A  tapping  at  the  door  heard. 

Post.  Who’s  there  ? 

Mrs.  P.  ( Without ,  ®.  d.)  May  I  come  in,  sir? 
Post.  So — my  busy,  inquisitive  landlady — pray 
oome  in,  Mrs.  Prattle. 

Enter  MRS.  PRATTLE,  c.  D. 

Mrs.  P.  Good  morning'  to  you,  Captain  Postle- 
thwaite. 

Post.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Prattle.  ( After  a 
pause.)  Well,  Mrs.  Prattle,  what  is  it  yon 
desire  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Why,  sir,  as  Mr.  Trusty,  your  servant, 
went  ont  two  hours  ago,  with  a  little  three- 
cornered  note  in  his  hand,  and  is  not  yet  returned, 
I  thought  you  might  want  something. 

Post.' Thankee,  Mrs.  Prattle.  Should  I  require 
your  services.  I’ll  ring.  ( After  a  pause,  and 
pointedly.)  I’ll  ring,  Mrs.  Prattle. 

Mrs.  P.  Do,  sir,  by  all  means.  (Aside.)  I  am 
resolved  to  find  out' what  keeps  him  so  much  at 
home. 

Post.  But  just  at.  present,  I  had  rather  not  de¬ 
tain  yon  from  your  avocations. 

Mrs.  P.  Not ‘in  the  least,  sir.  I  have  nothing  in 
the  world  to  do.  Except  you,  I  have  a  clear  house 
to-day,  for  my  second  floor  is  gone  to  eat  white- 
bait  at  Greenwich— my  front  attic  is  ill  at  his 
grandmother’s,  at  Kensington— and  my  parlours— 
(  With  a  sly,  significant  shake  of  the  head) — my  par¬ 
lours,  Captain  Postlethwaite,  hasn’t  been  home 
all  night.  However,  in  my  situation,  I  hear,  see, 
and  say  nothing. 

Post.  And  to  you,  Mrs.  Prattle,  that  saying 
nothing  must  be  as  difficult  a  piece  of  work  as  yon 
could  well  undertake.  Now,  as  I  entertain  not 
tho  slightest  curiosity  concerning  the  movements 
ol  any  one  room  in  your  house,  I  must  desire  that 
you  will  abstain  from  observing  mine. 

Mrs.  P.  Oh,  by  all  means,  Captain  Postlethwaite. 
I  never  interfere  with  my  lodgers.  So  long  as 
they  pay  me,  and  there  are  no  improper  doings  in 
my  house — yon  understand  ? 

Post.  Indeed,  I  do  not. 

Mrs.  P.  Yon,  a  captain  in  the  Hussars,  and  not 
understand?  Hal  hal  ha!  But,  really,  I  must 
say  you  are  quite  an  altered  man.  No  more 
quarrels— no  moro  fights— no  more  nieces  and 
cousins,  calling  for  you  in  hackney  coaches,  and 
instead  of  three,  fonr,  five  o’clock  in  tho  morning 
—and  sometimes,  like  my  parlour  last  night,  no 
o’clock  at  all— here  have  you  been  a  close  prisoner 


at  home  a  whole  fortnight.  Well,  wonders  will 
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Post.  You  have  kept  an  accurate  reckoning. 

Mrs.  P.  Why,  as  I  was  saying  to  mv  second 
floor  this  very  morning— and  tne  second  floor  likes 
a  bit  of  gossip — “  Sir,”  said  I,  “  it  is  exactly  a 
fortnight,  come  this  blessed  day,  that  my  drawing¬ 
rooms  has  not  stirred  ont  of  the  house.” 

Post.  So,  then,  Mrs.  Prattle,  you  have  been  ousy 
in  my  concerns.  . 

Mrs.  P.  Not  at  all,  sir— for,  as  I  said,  “  It  is  no 
affair  of  ours — I  dare  say  the  drawing-rooms 
has  his  reasons.”  Now,  sir,  might  I  take  the 
liberty  to  ask  you  what  is  the  reason  of  it  ? 

Post.  Certainly,  Mrs.  Prattle,  you  may  ask,  but 
might  I  take  the  liberty  to  refuse  yon  the  informa¬ 
tion  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Certainly,  Captain  Postlethwaite,  you 
may  refuse.  (Aside.)  I’ll  ferret  it  out,  do  what 
he  will  1  Well,  for  my  part,  I  wonder  you  are  not 
moped  to  death — and,  then,  your  poor  dear  eyes  1 
reading,  writing,  and  drawing,  from  morning  till 
night!  ( She  has  gradually  approached  the  table, 
and.  is  now  looking  over  Captain  Postlethwaite’ s 
shoulder.)  Well,  I  do  declare  it  is  the  sweetest 
countenance  1 

Post.  Upon  my  word,  Mr3.  Prattle  ! 

Mrs.  P.  Now,  you  must  not  be  angry— I  could 
not  resist.  I  am  sure  I  know  that  face. 

Post.  I  am  sure  you  do  not.  ’Tis  a  mere  fancy 
sketch.  (Rises.) 

Mrs.  P.  A  fancy  sketch  I  Aye,  aye— one  of  the 
little  cousins  ?  Ha !  ha  I  ha !  or  the  little  three- 
cornered  note  ?  Well,  she  is  sweetly  pretty,  and 
you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  owning  it.  But  you 
are  such  a  sly  man,  Captain ! 

Post.  One  word,  my  good  madam.  Yon  have 
accurately  calculated  that  it  is  a  fortnight  to-day 
since  I  last  quitted  my  rooms  The  reason  why  I 
have  so  long  been  a  housekeeper - 

Mrs.  P.  I  am  all  attention,  sir. 

Post.  Is  my  secret— and  if  you  give  yourself  any 
farther  trouble  to  discover  it,  you  will  compel  me 
to  seek  a  residence  elsewhere.  Am  I  intelligible, 
Mrs.  Prattle  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Clear  as  the  sun,  sir.  But  if  yon  think 
I  busy  myself  with  what  my  lodgers  say  aud  do— 
not  I,  sir.  Though  a  gentlemau  did  once  trust  me 
with  a  secret  which  aff  ected  his  life. 

Post.  The  devil  he  did!  How  soon  afterwards 
was  the  gentleman  hanged  ? 

Mrs.  P.  You  are  jesting,  sir.  But  you  remember 
Signor  Soprano,  the  famous  opera  singer.  He  was 
my  lodger  ten  months.  He  has  tea’d  with  me 
often — a  most  affable  creature— a  sweet-tempered 
man — but  it  was  said  he  had  poisoned  his  wife  in 
Italy. 

Post.  I  remember  such  a  report. 

Mrs.  P.  Now  as  that  would  not  have  been  alto- 
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gether  a  genteel  tiling  to  do,  I  was  determined  to 
get  to  the  rights  of  it— so  one  afternoon  I  asked 
him  to  tea..  “Signor,”  said  I,  “I  have  a  great 
respect  for  you,  bnt  jou  must  make  my  mind  com¬ 
fortable  upon  one  point.  Now,  between  ourselves 
— did  yon  or  did  yon  not  poison  Mrs.  S.  ?” 

Post.  Ha!  ha !  ha!  he  made  a  fall  confession,  of 
coarse. 

Mrs.  P.  Innocent  as  a  lamb,  sir !  Putting  liis 
hand  upon  his  heart,  “  Mrs.  Prattle,”  said  he, 
“  upon  my  honour  I  did  not."  Now,  when  a  gentle¬ 
man  pledges  liis  honour - 

Post.  Iu  a  case  of  murder,  such  evidence  is  con¬ 
clusive.  ( Bell  rings,  l.  h.) 

Mrs.  P.  The  area  bell !  your  servant,  Mr.  Trusty, 
I  dare  say.  (Aside.)  I’ll  ask  Trusty  to  tea,  and  if 

I  don’t  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter - ( Bell 

rings  again.)  Letting  folks  ring  twice!  Where 
can  that  Betty  be  ?  I  declare  that  girl  is  worth 
nothing  ever  since  she  has  fell  in  love  with  the  back 
attic. 

(Exit,  c.  D. 

Post.  Then  I  would  recommend  you  to  turn 
yonr  kitchen  out  of  doors.  No,  no,  Mrs.  Prattle — 
naving  preserved  my  secret  so  loug,  not  all  yonr 
curiosity,  though  backed  by  twenty  times  yonr 
address,  could  decoy  it  from  me.  ( Looking  at  the 
portrait. )  Ah,  my  whimsical  widow !  you  have  put 
my  affection  to  a  severe  test.  Require  of  me  for 
an  eternal  fortnight  to  play  the  hermit  in  these 
melancholy  rooms  of  mine  !  for  the  whole  of  that 
term  to  abstain  from  all  the  pleasures  I  have  been 
accustomed  to.  From  fighting,  philandering, 
gaming,  and  squandering !  and  most  severe  and 
difficult  of  all,  to  forbid  me  to  divulge  the  secret  of 
onr  intended  marriage,  when  the  glory  of  having 
won  the  consent  of  the  beautiful,  the  intractable 
Widow  Grevillo,  would  make  me  the  envy  of  half 
the  men  in  town.  Well,  I  am  within  a  few  hours 
— ( Looking  at  his  watch.) — of  obtainiug  the  reward 
of  my  obedience;  and  having  hitherto  resisted 
temptation  like  a  very  St.  Anthony,  I  may  defy  the 
fates  to  conqner  me,  though  with  Mrs.  Prattle  to 
aid  them. 

Trusty.  ( Without ,  c.  d.)  Once  for  all,  Mrs. 
Prattle,  I  never  take  tea. 

Enter  TRUSTY,  c.  d.  (He  comes  doivn,  r.  h.) 


Post.  Why,  Trusty,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

True.  Oh,  ’tis  that  plaguy  landlady  of  ours,  sir, 
with  her  everlasting  “  something  particular  to 
say,”  has  been  tormenting  me  to  “  tea”  with  her 
thi3  afternoon.  Not  I!  I  hate  weak  tea,  brown 
sugar,  back  parlours,  and  chattering  landladies. 

Post.  Yon  are  in  our  confidence,  Trusty— be¬ 
ware  ! 

Trus.  Never  fear  me,  sir— I  have  had  secrets  of 
yours  in  my  keeping  before  this.  Secrecy,  indeed, 
has  been  my  characteristic  from  a  boy.  If  I  played 
truant,  or  robbed  an  orchard,  I  never  mentioned 
the  matter  to  a  living  soul.  And  lately,  when  I 
made  love  to  Corporal  Pike’s  wife,  I  didn’t 
breathe  a  syllable  about  it  even  to  her  own  hus¬ 


band. 

Post.  But  what  says  Mrs.  Greville  ? 

Trus.  As  usual,  sir,  she  questioned  and  cross- 
questioned  me  as  to  whether  you  had  faithfully 
abided  by  the  conditions  of  a  certain  arrangement 
between  yon.  I  swore  that  you  have  not  foiled  in 

a  single  point.  ,  .  ... 

Post  Yon  said  no  more  than  what  is  positively 

true. 


Trus.  I  know  it,  sir  :  and  although  I  have  had  so 
little  practice  that  way  iu  yonr  service,  I  must  in 
justice  to  myself  declare  that  I  spoke  the  truth 
with  as  r»,ady  an  assurance  ns  if  it  had  been  a  lie. 

Post.  Rut  will  she  abate  an  hour  or  two  of  my 
confinement  P 

Trus.  Not  an  instant,  sir.  Her  reasons  where¬ 
fore  may  possibly  be  herein  contained. 

( Gives  a  note.) 

Post.  Blackhead!  Why  didn’t  you  give  me  this 
at  first.  (Re-ads.)  “Dear  P.”  Dear  P. !  That 
unlucky  name  of  mmol  I  never  yet  knew  the 
woman  with  sufficient  hardihood  to  call  me  Postle- 
thwaite!  “  I  almost  cease  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  yonr  attachment  to  me,  so  punctually  have  you 
obeyed  my  commands.  But,  remember —the  term 
of  your  probation  is  not  yet  completed.  Several 
awful  hours  are  still  before  yon  ;  aud  as  I  am  re¬ 
solved  not  to  abate  a  secoud  of  the  period  pre¬ 
scribed,  be  cautious. — Yours,  Barbara.”  Well, 
considering  the  reputation  I  have  enjoyed,  I  can¬ 
not  but  admit  she  is  prudent  in  exacting  from  me 
so  severe  a  proof  of  my  reformation. 

Trus.  I  think  you’ll  find  a  postscript,  sir. 

Post.  (Turns  the  leaf.)  “My  brother,  Colonel 
Stanmore,  is  expected  in  town.'  I  have  important 
reasons  for  concealing  this  rash  engagement  of 
mine  from  him,  so  should  yon  meet,  have  a  care. 
As  a  reward  for  yonr  obedience,  I  myself  will  come 
at  the  appointed  hour — (Seven) — and  pronounce 
yonr  release.”  She  herself  will  come !  One  moment 
of  her  dear  presence  will  obliterate  from  my 
memory  all  the  horrors  of  this  long  seclusion. 

Trus.  You  may  thank  me  for  that,  sir.  Mrs. 
Greville  was  just  folding  the  note.  “And  pray, 
Trusty,”  says  she,  “doesn’t  the  time  hang  very 
heavily  on  your  master’s  hands  ?’*  “  By  no  means 
in  the  world,  madam,”  says  I. 

Post.  How,  sirrah  1 

Trus.  My  master  is  constantly  occupied  in  paint¬ 
ing  your  portrait  from  memory,  and  ’tis  as  like 

- 1”  She  reopened  the  note,  and  exclaiming. 

“  Dear,  tender  P.  1”  added  the  line  that  has  given 
you  so  much  satisfaction. 

Post.  I  am  indebted  to  yon  for  yonr  adroitness . 

Trus.  Apropos  of  debts,  sir.  I  have,  as  you 
ordered  me,  desired  your  creditors  to  send  me  their 
accounts  for  settlement  this  evening.  Had  you 
but  witnessed  the  incredulous  stare  of  the  rogues  1 

Post.  Incredulous  I  and  wiri>  good  cause.  How¬ 
ever,  they  will  be  disappointed  in  their  expecta¬ 
tions  more  this  time  than  ever,  for  here  is  the 
money  ready  for  them.  (Takes  out  a  pocket-hook.) 
Eight  hundred  pounds.  Here,  put  them  into  that 
drawer.  (Crosses  R.  h.) 

Trus.  (Putting  the  notes  into  the  drawer  of  writing 
table.)  Eight  hundred  pounds!  There  they  are, 
safe.  ’Tis  a  comfortable  thing  to  have  a  doting, 
rich  old  aunt,  ready  at  a  pinch. 

Post.  And  at  such  a  juncture,  too!  when  the 
most  important  condition  imposed  on  me  by  my 
dear  wiaow  is  the  payment  of  all  my  debts  within 
this  momentous  fortnight. 

Trus.  But  pray,  sir,  why  are  you  enjoined  to 
keep  yonr  intended  marriage  a  secret  from  her 
own  brother.  Colonel  Stanmore? 

Post.  Of  her  reason  for  that  I  am  as  ignorant  as 
our  good  Mrs.  Prattle  herself .  (Knocking  without.) 
Ha  1  a  knock  at  the  door  1  'Tis  she,  perhaps - 

Trus.  Oh,  no,  sir  — ’tis  only  two  o’clock,  and 
seven  is  the  hour  appointed. 

Post.  Then,  as  usual,  I  am  at  home  to  no  one. 
Go — quick!  (Trusty  is  going.) 
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Enter  MRS.  PRATTLE,  who  stops  him. 

Mrs.  P .  Pray  don’t  trouble  yourself.  Mr.  Trusty 
—I  have  answered  the  door. 

Post.  (Eagerly.)  Is  it  a  lady? 

Mrs.  P.  So,  then,  Captain,  you  do  expect  a  lady  ? 
Oh,  you  sly  man  !  But,  no — ’tis  a  gentleman. 

Post.  Then,  of  coarse,  you  said  I  was  out. 

Mrs.  P.  Now,  gracious  me  !  ( Hesitating .)  I  hope 
I  have  not  done  very  wrong,  but  I — I  said  I  would 
just  step  and  inquire — for  I  have  been  thinking 
you  must  find  it  very  lonesome  to  see  nobody. 

Post.  You  will  allow  mo  to  think  for  myself, 
Mrs.  Prattle  ;  and  I  am  much  displeased  that  my 
orders  are  so  ill  observed.  I  am  not  at  home. 

Mrs.  P.  Oh,  very  well,  sir.  ( Muttering .)  There 
is  no  need  to  snap  one’s  nose  off.  Only  as  the  I 
geutleman  said  ho  was  an  old  friend,  just  arrived 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight - 

Post.  From  the  Isle  of  Wight !  [To  Trusty.)  It 
can  be  no  other  than  Colonel  Stanmore.  (To  Mrs. 
P.)  Request  him  to  walk  up. 

Trus.  (To  Mrs.  P.,  who  is  going.)  Stay!  You 
had  better  not  see  him,  sir.  Think  of  his  sister’s 
injunction — and  should  you  inadvertently  betray 
the  secret - 

Post.  Pshaw!  I’ll  be  cautious  with  him.  Show 
him  up,  Mrs.  Prattle. 

Mrs.  P.  (Muttering  as  she  goes.)  First  he  thinks 
it  is  a  lady — then  he  won’t— then  he  will!  As  if 
the  man’s  coming  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  could 
make  any  difference.  (Going— stops.)  Shall  I  ask 
the  gentleman  his  name,  sir? 

Post.  No.  I  know  who  it  is. 

Mrs.  P.  (Aside.)  And  so  will  I  before  long — and 
of  the  whole  of  this  mystery,  too.  (Beckons,  and 
whispers  to  Trusty.)  Really,  Mr.  Tvnsty — you  must 
tea  with  me  this  evening— — (With  a  wink.)— 
muffins - 

P. 


[Exit  Mrs. 

True.  (Laughing.)  Invnlnerable  to  all  the 
temptations  of  the  toasting-fork  ! 

Post.  Now,  quick — ’Conceal  this  portrait  in  the 
book-room,  and  give  me  a  coat.  ( Trusty  takes  the 
portrait  and  drawing  materials  into  a  room  on  right 
of  stage,  and  returns  with  a  coat.)  My  old  friend 
Stanmore!  This  is  delightful!  Yet  I  dare  not 
even  hint  to  him  that  I  am  soon  to  be  his  brother. 

Tru8.  Here  he  is  !  Now  pray,  sir,  be  prudent. 

Enter  STANMORE,  c.  0. 

Stan.  ( Speaking  off  as  he  enters.)  Never  mind 
who  I  am,  my  good  woman.  Ha  !  Postlethwaite  ! 
here  I  am  in  London,  and  my  first  visit  is  to  you. 

( They  shake  hands.)  I  glad 

Post.  Stanmore,  I  am  delighted  beyond  measure 
to  see  yon. 

Stan.  But - ( Looking  steadfastly  in  his  face.) 

Psha!  it  can’t  be  true.  Your  talkative  landlady 
— who  asked  me  more  questions  in  a  minute  than  I 
could  have  answered  in  an  hour — must  have  lost 
her  senses. 

Post.  A  loss  not  worth  a  shilling  reward  to  the 
finder.  But  why  ? 

Stan.  You  appear  to  be  perfectly  well  again — 
though  it  must  have  been  a  serious  illness  to  con¬ 
fine  you  to  your  rooms,  as  she  teas  me,  a  whole 
fortnight. 

Post.  (Aside.)  Deuce  take  the  chattering  woman  ! 

I  have  not  been  ill,  but— but  I  am  older  than 
when  we  were  together  in  the  same  regiment- 
declined  into  a  sober,  steady,  studious - 


Stan.  Sly,  canting,  cautious  son  of  sin — who 
after  a  severe  campaign  in  the  gay  world,  is 
recruiting  health  aud  spirits  to  resume  the  field 
with  energies  refreshed  and  redoubled  vigour. 

Post.  You  are  wide  of  the  mark,  Stanmore.  You 
never  fired  worse  in  your  life. 

Stan.  I’ve  hit  it  now.  You  are  behaving  well 
for  a  wager ! 

Post.  Come,  that’s  a  better  shot  than  the  other. 

Trus.  I  perceive  the  secret  is  giving  us  the  slip.  • 

Stan.  The  odds  are  fearfully  against  you.  But 
what  shall  I  give  to  share  the  winnings  equally 
with  you  P 

Post.  If  I  win,  I  should  not  exactly  choose  to 
share  the  prize  with  any  one.  But  all  this  is  mere 
jesting.  Can’t  a  man  play  the  hermit  now  aud 
then,  without - 

Stan.  Surely.  Not  long  ago  I  played  the  hermit, 
for  full  six  weeks,  in  ono  of  the  most  secluded  spots 
in  all  Wales. 

Post.  You  ! 

Stan.  But  then,  my  boy,  I  took  the  precaution 
of  iuviting  half  a  dozen  other  hermits  to  keep  me 
company,  and  what  between  an  occasional  visit  to 
the  neighbouring  nunneries,  and  the  aid  of  a  few 
cases  of  champagne,  I  never  passed  time  more 
agreeably  in  my  life.  But  come— we  ascetics  are 
seldom  without  something  good  in  our  cave— can 
you  givexne  some  luncheon,  venerable  brother  ? 

Post.  Aye.  A  cold  pheasant,  and  a  glass  of 
Madeira.  Will  that  do  ? 

Stan.  You  are  an  honour  to  the  fraternity. 
Now,  old  acquaintance— (To  Trusty.)— bo  ex¬ 
peditious. 

Trus.  Yon  shall  have  it  instantly,  sir.  (To  Post.) 
Pray,  sir,  be  on  your  guard. 

[Fait,  c.  d.,  taking  off  gown. 

btciYi.  I  am  glad  we  are  alone.  Tlio  pleasure  of 
meeting  au  old  friend  has  given  me  an  air  of 
gaiety,  when  at  this  moment  my  heart  is  not  of  the 
lightest. 

Post.  Explain. 

Stan.  I  know  I  may  command  your  friendship. 

Post.  With  as  much  freedom  as  ever,  Stanmore. 
Nay,  more,  considering  that  you  and  I  may  soon— 
(Checking  himself ) — ahem  ! 

Stan.  But  first,  your  wofd  of  honour,  not  to 
mention  a  syllable  of  what  I  shall  entrust  you  with 
to  my  sister  Greville. 

Post.  (Aside.)  My  Barbara!  I  promise,  upon  mv 
honour.  J 

.  Stan.  Well,  then— I,  who  have  been  all  my  life 
in  love,  after  a  fashion  of  my  own — am  caught  in 
the  fact  of  a  sound,  orthodox  attachment. 

Post.  Staumore  serionsly  in  love !  (Aside.)  Iam 
he  is  the  first  to  confess.  You  are  a  happy 
fellow.  x  ^ 

Stan.  Happy  !  Ah  ! 

.  Eost.  I  gucs3  it.  As  is  usual  in  love  cases,  there 
is  a  rival  or-  an  obstinate  guardian  in  the  way. 

Sfan.  Both  and  in  the  same  person.  But  it  is 
only  in  his  quality  of  guardian  he  is  formidable, 
for,  though  he  lias  determinedly  repulsed  all 
suitors  for  her  hand,  in  the  hope  that  she  will  one 
day  consent  to  marry  him,  the  lady’s  inclinations 
are  not  that  wav  tending. 

Post.  Then  take  my  advice.  As  a  sort  of  pre- 
lunmary  to  future  proceedings,  marry  her  instanter, 
and  that  part  of  the  business  will  be  off  your  mind. 

Stan.  Your  advice  comes  too  late 
already  married— privately. 

Post.  Married  !  that’s  capital !  Aud  he 
acquainted  with  your  person. 


W e  are 


is  un- 
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Stan.  Totally,  though  he  must  be  familiarly 
acquainted  with  my  name— for  I  find  he  is  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  bond  of  my  poor  father’s,  who  died 
much  embarrassed.  When  circumstances  will 
permit  I  shall  discharge  it.  At  present  he  little 
imagines  that  in  the  sou  of  his  debtor,  he  has  a 
rival.  But,  silence— here  comes  Trusty. 

Enter  TRUSTY  with  a  tray,  which  he  places  on  the 

table. 

Trust.  (Whispering  lo  Post.)  Pray  dispatch  him 
as  quickly  as  possible,  sir. 

Post.  Leave  us.  We  have  plenty  of  time  before 
us. 

Trus.  (/Is  he  goes  off.)  Now  he’ll  drink— and 
the  life  of  his  secret  is  not  worth  three  bumpers’ 
purchase. 

[Exit.— They  sit. 

Post.  And  so,  Stanmore,  you  really  are  married  ? 

Stan.  I  really  am  married. 

Post.  Why,  never  sigh — (laughing) — bnt  bear 
your  misfortunes  like  a  man.  Come,  till  your 
glass;  ’twill  revive  your  spirits.  (They  drink.) 
Though,  if  your  wife  be  old  and  ugly - 

Stan.  No,  no — hang  it !  that  is  not  at  all  in  my 
way.  She  is  young,  pretty,  amiable,  gentle  and 
accomplished,  and,  taken  altogether - 

Post.  (Re  takes  a  piece  of  the  pheasant .)  Upon  my 
word,  as  nice  a  bird  as  an 3'  man  need  desire  to  pick. 
Come — another  glass,  and  let  it  be  to  the  health  of 
Mrs.  Stanmore! — a  positive  and  authentic  Mrs. 
Stanmore  after  all.  Ha,  lia,  La ! 

Sian.  Here’s  to  my  wife  ! 

Post.  My  wife !  Ah,  Stanmore,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  hear  you  pronounce  those  two  words  ! 

Stan.  Why  so  p 

Post.  Why,  it  is  like  the  removal  of  a  burthen 
from  my  conscience.  I  now  feel  less  diffidence  in 
avowing  that - ( Checking  himself.)  This  con¬ 

founded  secret  is  creeping  on  towards  the  very  tip 
of  my  tongue. 

Stan.  Well,  go  on. 

Post.  That — that  it  was  always  my  opinion  yon 
were  destined  to  find  your  happiness  under  the 
dominion  of  Hymen. 

Stan.  Always  your  opinion !  I  never  knew  yon 
but,  like  myself,  the  sworn  enemy  to  marriage. 

Post.  To  married  men,  I  grant  yon.  Bnt  mar¬ 
riage,  that  heaven-born  blessing !  Come,  a  bumper 
— a  bumper,  my  boy,  to  your  charming  sister,  Mrs. 
Greville. 

Stan.  (Rises  and  comes  forward.)  With  all  my 
heart.  But  to  return  to  the  difficulties  of  our 
situation.  You  must  know  that  the  guardian,  Mr. 
Capsicum,  a  retired  West  India  planter — being  as 
liery  as  a  bag  of  liis  own  pepper  pods,  and  as  tur¬ 
bulent  as  a  tornado — my  poor  timid  little  Maria  is 
afraid  to  encounter  the  consequences  of  a  sudden 
avowal  of  our  union.  Now,  had  she  some  discreet 
female  friend,  who  would  undertake  to  break  the 
business  to  him. 

Post.  Well — your  own  sister,  Mrs.  Greville - _ 

Stan.  Have  I  not  already  told  yon  this  affair 
must  be  kept  secret  from  her  P 

Post.  True.  But  wherefore  ? 

Stan.  My  sister,  having  been  unhappy  in  her  mar¬ 
riage  f.vith  the  late  Mr.  Greville,  has  resolved  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  her  life  singly. 

Post.  (Aside.)  So,  so  P  That  is  her  motive  for 
concealment. 

Stan.  And  I,  disappointed  in  an  early  attach¬ 
ment,  had  come  to  a  similar  resolution.  We  agreed 


to  join  our  fortunes,  retire  to  a  secluded  place  in 
some  distant  county,  and - 

Post.  Hold  !  if  that  be  all,  I’ll  undertake  to  per¬ 
suade  her  to - 

Stan.  No  more  on  that  point.  I  have  your  word 
of  honour  that  you  will  not  betrajr  me  to  her,  and 
I  hold  yon  to  it.  Poor  thing  !  it  would  break  ber 
heart  to  find  her  darling  scheme  frustrated,  and 
by  her  brother’s  apostacy. 

Post.  But  suppose — let  us  just  suppose  that  she 
sir  »uld  abandon  her  resolution,  and - 

Stan.  You  don’t  know  her.  She  is  as  firm  as  a 
rock.  Marriage  is  the  object  of  her  dread — man, 
of  her  aversion. 

Post.  Ali  men  ?  Surety  not  all.  Now  it  is  my 
opinion  she  will  be  delighted  at  the  step  you  have 
taken. 

Stan.  Have  you  any  reason  for  thinking  so  ? 

Post.  Why,  to  confess — (checking  himself) — no, 
none  in  particular.  (Aside.)  Spite  of  my  vigilance, 
it  will  escape  me!  But  where  have  you  left  Mrs. 
Stanmore  P 

Stan.  She  is  with  her  guardian,  at  an  hotel  in 
this  neighbourhood.  He  received  a  sudden  call  to 
London,  and  ere  I  could  take  any  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  forced  her  to  accompany  him.  However,  I 
instantly  followed — and  now,  my  gallant  captain, 
what  is  best  to  be  done  ? 

Post.  I  am  always  for  temperate  proceedings. 
Wiil  he  fight  ? 

Stan.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Post.  Then  have  him  out.  That  method  will  save 
a  world  of  thiuking  on  the  subject. 

Stan.  A  duel  is  a  notable  mode  of  economising 
brains,  truly.  No,  no— unless  I  am  provoked  to 
it - 

Enter  TRUSTY,  hastily. 

Trus.  (To  Post.)  Sir!  sir!  By  all  that  is  un¬ 
timely,  here  is  Mrs.  Greville. 

Post.  So  soon  !  Confusion  !  The  Colonel  must 
not  see  her. 

Trus.  All  is  safe  at  present.  I  told  her  he  is 
here,  and  have  requested  her  to  conceal  herself  for 
a  minute  or  two  in  the  little  book -room. 

Stan.  What  is  all  this  about  P 

Post.  My  dear  fellow,  you  must  leave  me.  A 
visitor— a  gentleman  I  did  not  expect  so  early - 

Stan.  Ageutleman?  (Laughing.)  Let  us*  have 
the  gentleman  in,  by  all  means.  “I  am  declined 
into  a  sober,  steady,  studious - ” 

Post.  When  I  said  a  gentleman,  I  meant — I - 

Stan.  Ah  1  you  are  but  a  bungling  dissembler. 
Come,  come— no  reserve  witli  an"  old  friend.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  am  determined  not  to  go  till  you  have 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  your 
taste. 

Trus.  (To  Post.)  I’ll  presently  get  rid  of  the 
Colonel,  sir.  ( Crosses  to  Stanmore.)  Why,  sir, 
when  my  master  said  a  gentleman,  lie  meant  the 
very  reverse.  It  is  a  usurer. 

Stan.  Aha!  a  usurer!  Quick,  Trusty— do  yon 
show  him  in  at  the  door,  and  I’ll  perform  the 
honours  towards  him  here  at  tt>e  window:  The 
operation  will  improve  him  vastly.  Like  in  one 
of  his  own  dealings,  he’ll  be  fifty  per  cent,  the 
better  for  it. 

Trus.  (Going.)  Then  I’ll  desire  Mr.  Draiudrv  to 
walk  up. 

Stan.  What  the  devil?  Old  Drain  dry!  (In 
confusion.)  He  must  not  see  me.  (To  Post.)  I’ll 
leave  you.  I  would  not  interrupt  business  lot 
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the  world.  Trusty,  which  way  eaa  I  avoid  the 
rascal ? 

Trus.  Follow  me,  sir.  _  . 

Stan.  This  is  about  the  time  Maria’s  guardian  is 
to  bo  engaged  in  the  city.  I’ll  go  and  consult 
with  her,  aud  report  progress  to  you  by  and  by . 
Remember  your  promise — secrecy  and  discretion ! 

[Exit  Stanmore,  preceded  by  Trusty, 
c.  D. ,  who  talces  of  tray. 

Post.  Secrecy  and  discretion!  Handcuffs  and 
fetters !  I  have  been  almost  choked  by  the  effort 
of  one  secret  to  escape  me,  and  now  am  I  made 
responsible  for  the  close  custody  of  another. 

Re-enter  TRUSTY,  l.  h. 

Is  the  Colonel  safe  out  ? 

Trus.  Yes,  sir. 

Post.  I  hope  our  busy  landlady  did  not  see  her. 
Trus.  Fortunately  she  was  out,  so  1  opened  the 
door  to  the  lady  myself. 

Post.  That’s  weli. 

Enter  MRS.  GRKVILLE,  k.  n.  D. 

Trus.  (Bows  in  Mrs.  Grevilte.)  This  way,  madam. 
Yon  see  ’tis  as  I  told  you.  My  poor  master  worn 
to  a  skeleton  by  long  continement ! 

[Exit  Trusty,  c.  d. 
Post,  (l.)  Once  again,  dear  Barbara,  I  behold 

you !  ... 

Mrs.  G.  (it.)  Poor  man  !  As  comfortable-looking 
a  skeleton  as  ever  adorned  a  museum !  Yonr 
Mr.  Trusty  is  an  expert  assistant.  His  readiness 
in  concealing  a  lady  in  a  book-closet  argues  some 
little  experience  in  untimely  visits. 

Post.  Can  you,  then,  suspect - 

Mrs.  G.  No,  no— I  overheard  it  all.  (Laughing.) 
A  usurer !  My  poor  brother’s  anxiety  to  escape 
unobserved,  when  for  worlds  I  would  not  have 
been  seen  by  him  !  But  I  doubt  your  discretion. 
Have  you  told  him  ? 

Post.  Be  assured  I  have  not— though  1  confess 
that  Madam  Discretion,  with  the  usual  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  a  new  and  slight  acciuaintance,  was  more 
than  once  at  the  point  of  taking  a  hasty  leave  of 
me.  However,  here  is  an  end  of  my  probation. 
You  come  to  my  relief. 

Mrs.  G.  No,  ’tis  only  three,  and  the  hour  pre¬ 
scribed  is  seven.  ; 

Post.  Surely  you  will  remit  a  few  hours  P 
Mrs.  G.  Not  a  second — and  my  true  reason  for 
this  unpremeditated  call  was  a  sudden  apprehen¬ 
sion— a  "'hope,  I  mean,  that  I  should  detect  some 
infraction  of  the  treaty.  .  ^ 

Post.  None,  by  my  hopes  of  happiness.  No 
more  play,  no  more  duels,  no  more  debts,  no  more 
—in  short,  to  deserve  the  blessing  of  your  hand,  I 
have  discarded  all  my  follies  for  ever. 

Mrs.  G.  ’Tis  very  provoking.  You  cannot  have 
imagined  that  in  proposing  this  test  of  your 
boasted  devotion  to  me,  I  had  any  other  object  in 
view  than  a  fortnight’s  relief  from  your  impor¬ 
tunities.  I  felt  satisfied  that  the  very  first  day  ot 
your  probation  would  have  witnessed  a  d  zen 
proofs  of  your  disobedience,  and  the  consequence 
would  have  been  your  formal  dismissal.  But,  no 
—in  the  very  spirit  of  opposition,  my  gentleman 
takes  a  fit  of  reform,  and  becomes  as  docile  as  my 
lap-dog  !  ’Tis  provoking  beyond  cxamnle  ! 

Post.  Yet  what  would  you  have  said  bad  I  tailed 
in  my  undertaking  P 

Mrs.  G.  Why,  sir,  I  snonld  have  said  you  weie 
n _ '  But  that  is  altogether  another  question. 


Now  I  must  leave  you,  for  should  I  be  surprised 
while  paying  a  visit  to - - 

Post.  Your  husband ! 

Mrs.  G.  Not  yet,  sir.  You  have  yet  tune  for 
transgression,  and  I’ll  not  throw  away  a  single 
chance  of  losing  you. 

Post.  Nor  I  of  winning  you— and,  having  won 
von,  you  shall  find  me  as  rigorous  as  yourse.t..  1 
will  not  abate  an  instant  in  the  time  of  claiming 

my  reward.  ,  ,  .  .  .  , 

Mrs.  G.  Ah !  my  poor  brother,  who  lias  abjured 
matrimonv,  aud  founded  his  scheme  of  happiness 
on  the  basis  of  fraternal  affection— who  has  re¬ 
nounced  all  otherattachments,  aud  vowed  to  devote 
himself  to  the  care  of  a  desolate  sister— when  lie 
shall  find  his  long  cherished  plan  of  retirement 
defeated,  and  by  the  folly  of  a  fickle  woman,  I 
tremble  to  think  of  the  effects  of  his  displeasure. 

Post.  Now  I  have  a  notion  your  alarm  is  ground¬ 
less.  Indeed,  in  my  opinion  he  will  be  pleased, 

rather  than - 

Gr  Flensed ! 

Post.  Perhaps  not  positively  pleased— yet  I  think 
he  will  not  be  very  sorry  at  an  excuse  for- - 

Mrs.  G.  Say  no  more.  ’Tis  clear  yon  know  but 
little  of  Stanmore.  On  the  point  in  question  he  is 
as  firm  as  a  rock.  ,  . ,  . 

Post.  Firm  as  a  rock !  ha!  ha!  lia!  (Aside.) 
That  comparison  seems  to  be  an  heirloom  in  the 
family.  ,  .  . 

Mrs.  G.  Laugh,  if  you  please— but  having  nearly 
concluded  the  arrangements  for  our  retreat,  and 
besides,  abhorring  matrimony  like  a  Brahmin,  lie 
would  as  soon  inflict  a  wife  upon  himself  as  sanction 
my  marrying. 

Post.  Now,  to  set  your  mind  at  ease,  I  will  tell 
you  that  he - (Aside.)  Now  is  7iis  secret  wheed¬ 

ling  itself  out  of  my  custody  ! 

Mrs.  G.  Well— well— what  have  you  to  tell  me  P 

Post.  Merely,  that  he— that  I— speaking  to  him 
of  you - 

Mrs.  G.  You  have  betrayed  me  then  ? 

Post.  No.  He  has  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  you - 

Mrs.  G.  The  better  for  yourself,  sir.  You  know 
the  consequence  of  your  disobedience,  and  I  promise 
you  I  will  not  spare  you  a  jot. 

Post.  (Aside.)  Between  these  two  secrets,  I  fore¬ 
see  that  I  shall  be  the  victim  of  some  cruel 
disaster! 

Enter  TRUSTY. 

Trus.  Madam  !  madam  !  you  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  Here  is  the  Colonel  again  ! 

Mrs.  G.  Heavens !  Where  can  I  conceal  my¬ 
self  ? 

Post.  What  the  devil  brings  him  back  so  soon  ? 

Trus.  I  don’t  know,  sir— but  he  is  greatly  agi¬ 
tated  . 

Mrs.  G.  ’Tis  as  I  feared.  You  have  excited  his 
suspicions— he  has  discovered  that  I  am  here ! 
His  anger  will  be  without  bounds,  and — what  will 
become  of  me  ? 

Post.  Once  more,  be  assured  ho  is  ignorant - 

Trus.  You  may  yet  escape  unperceived,  ma’am. 
Mrs.  Prattle  is  talking  to  him  in  the  passage.  The 
little  book-room  again,  till  he  lias  passed  the  door, 
and  then  I’ll  lead  you  down-stairs. 

Mrs.  G.  (Aside.)  There  is  something  strangely 
suspicious  about  that  little  book- room  1  They  are 
too  ready  with  it  by  half !  Should  I  discover - 

Trus.  Now,  madam— 
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Mrs.  G.  Oh,  whither  will  my  folly  lead  me  ? 

Post.  Back  again  to  my  release.  I’ll  speedily 
dispatch  the  Colonel. 

Mrs.  G.  Don’t  speak  to  me— you  have  deceived 
mo  by  keeping  your  promise  of  reformation,  and  I 
shall  be  mined  by  your  fidelity  and  discretion.  I 
don’t  like  this  little  book-room  ! 


T,  ,  .  [Exit  with  Trusty. 

.  T  osf-  There  again !  Why,  zounds !  do  they 
imagine  a  captain  of  Hussars  to  be  made  of  dis¬ 
cretion,  that  they  venture  these  unreasonable 
demands  upon  him  ?  Oh,  set  me  free  of  these  in¬ 
tolerable  secrets,  and  if  ever  I  encumber  myself 
with  another,  may  I  be  transformed  into  a  waiting 
maid,  and  doomed  to  pass  my  life  with  my  ear  at  a 
key-hole. 


Enter  STANMORE,  L.  h.  (He  cornea  down.) 

So  soon  returned  !  What  has  happened  ! 

titan .  That  which  must  lead  to  a  decisive  proceed¬ 
ing.  And  now,  Postlethwaitc - 

{With  a  solemn  air  and  talcing  his 
hand.) 

Post.  {Starting  from  him.)  Hold!  Is  it  a  secret? 
I’ll  have  no  more— and  forwarn  yon  that  if  you 
attempt  to  perpetrate  another  upon  me,  I'll  publish 
it  in  every  newspaper  in  England. 

Stan  Hear  me  to  the  end.  It  now  appears  that  old 
Capsicum’s  business  in  London  is  the  arrangement 
of  some  matters  preparatory  to  his  immediate 
marriage  with  Maria.  I  just  now  found  her  in 
tears— in  tears,  Postlethwaitc,  and  trembling  from 
the  effects  of  one  of  his  tropical  bursts  of  passion, 
on  her  merely  hinting  an  objection  to  marry  him. 
Judge,  then,  what  she  must  endure  when  the  time 
for  avowing - 

Post.  Psha  !  you  are  a  couple  of  fools.  Be  ruled 
by  me.  You  know  ’twas  I  who  advised  yon  to 
marry  her - 

Stan.  When  we  were  already  married  ! 

Post.  Now  if  anything  can  justify  a  man’s 
running  away  with  a  married  woman,  it  is  the  case 
of  her  being  his  own  wife— so  away  with  her  at 
once. 

/Stan.  Yon  are  a  counsellor  after  my  own  heart. 
’Tis  done ! 

Po:t.  'Gad  !  your  senses  are  struck  by  advice,  as 
by  the  firing  of  a  cannon,  for  you  perceive  the  flash 
ere  you  hear  the  report. 

Stan.  But  what  nest  ?  I  have  left  Maria  iu  a 
hackney  coach  a  few  paces  off — and  where  to  place 

her  in  safety - 

Post.  Why.  with  Mrs.  Greville. 

Stan.  You  forget. 

Post.  Ah  !  that  confounded  secret  I  (Aside.)  I  have 
it — ’twill  do! — ’twill  do!  Stanmore,  I’m  your  friend. 
Come  with  your  lady  here— they’ll  never  think 
of  seeking  her  at  a  bachelor’s  lodgings,  and  to-night 
you  shall  have  entire  possession  of  these  apart¬ 
ments. 

Stan.  You  are  a  friend  indeed!  (Going.) 

Post.  Stay.  Have  a  care  of  my  landlady.  Should 
she  perceive  you,  the  affair  would  speedi’y  be  all 
over  the  neighbourhood  ;  so  letyourself  outgently, 
leave  the  street-door  ajar,  and  introduce  Mrs.  Stan- 
more  with  all  possible  caution. 

Stan.  I  will — I  will  1 

[Exit. 

Post.  Excellent;  By  and  by  my  Barbara  will  be 
here — she  and  her  brother  will  meet — by  ex¬ 
changing  confessions  they  will  rescue  me  from  the 


danger  of  betraying  their  secrets— mutual  forgive* 
ness  must  follow  mutual  explanation.  I  shall  have 
fulfilled  to  a  tittle  the  conditions  imposed  on  me 
and  then  we  are  all  satisfied,  all  happy.  They 
come. 


Enter  STANMORE  and  MRS.  STANMORE,  c.  d. 

Mrs.  S.  I  am  so  agitated  by  the  occurrences  of 
this  morning.  Pray  reach  me  a  chair. 

(To  Stanmore.) 

lost.  (Aside.)  She’s  uncommonly  pretty !  (Gives 
her  a  chair.)  Here,  madam,  you  have  no  danger  to 
apprehend.  You  are  with  one  of  the  best  and 
oldest  friends  of  your  husband ;  and  were  not  that 
a  sufficient  claim  upon  my  protection,  your  youth, 
your  beauty - 

Stan,  (l,  h.  As-'de  to  him.)  That  will  do— she’s 
my  wife,  remember. 

Post.  (l.  c.)  There’s  no  such  stickler  for  the  game 
laws  as  your  old  poacher,  who  has  acquired  a  manor 
of  his  own. 

Stan.  Secure  the  door,  Postlethwaitc,  to  prevent 
sudden  interruption. 

Post.  (Lodes  the  door.)  But  are  you  sure  you 
reached  this  place  unobserved  ?  (Comes  down  l.) 

Mrs.  S.  I  know  not.  My  guardian  was  to  have 
returned  precisely  at  the  time  I  left  the  house,  and 
I  fear - 

Stan.  Fear  nothing,  deal  Maria  !  even  should  he 
tiace  us  hither,  to  me  leave  the  task  of  avo win <r 
our  marriage. 

Mrs.  S.  ’Tis  not  for  myself  I  tremble  now,  but, 
violent  and  vindictive  as  he  is,  should  he  in  the 
first  paroxysm  of  rage  at  our  flight,  encounter 
you - 

Post.  That  cannot  be,  madam.  I  understand 
your  guardian  to  be  unacquainted  with  my  friend 
Stanmore,  so  should  he  trace  you  to  these  apart¬ 
ments,  their  possessor  will  naturally  become  the 
object  of  his  suspicions  and  the  glory  of  bcin^  even 
suspected  iu  such  a  cause,  will  be  cheaply  purchased 
by  its  consequences. 


,,  _  ,  [a  iap  at  me  aoor.) 

Mrs.  S.  (Starting  up.)  Ha  !  some  one  knocks. 

Post.  Hush— not  a  word !  (Goes  to  door.)  Who’s 
there  ? 

Mrs.  P.  (Without.)  Captain!  Captain  Postle- 
thwaite,  I  say. 

Post.  Well,  what  is  it  you  want,  Mrs.  Prattle  ? 

Mrs  P.  Want,  indeed,  sir!  Open  the  door,  if 
you  please.  My  house  is  a  genteel  house,  and  I’ll 
have  no  murder  dene  iu  it. 


Mrs.  S.  As  I  feared,  tis  he.  "Where  can  I  con¬ 
ceal  myself  ? 

Post.  Iu  that  room  you  will  be  safe. 

(Stanmore  leads  her  to  the  room.) 

Mrs.  S.  (To  Stanmore.)  Should  it  be  my  guardian 
pray,  pray  be  temperate. 

Post.  Leave  everything  to  me.  But  above  all 
be  silent. 


[Exit  Mrs.  Stanmore  Vostlethwaile 
opens  the  entrance  door,  and  MRS 
PRATTLE  enters. 


uua/i,  „ 

She’s  concealed  somewhere ! 

£osf-  Now,  Mrs.  Prattle,  what’s  the  matter  ? 
Mrs.  P.  Mattel-enough,  sir.  Such  asccicas 
have  gone  through-I  really  don’t  know  whetlie 
1  m  standing  on  my  head  or  my  heels  ! 

Post.  That  is  an  important  point,  Mrs.  Prattle 
and  I  m  sorry  you  should  be  in  doubt  about  it. 
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Mrs.  P.  Pooh,  nonsense,  sir !  This  is  a  serious 
business,  and  'tis  no  wonder  the  yonu g  lady’s 
father — for  as  I  said  to  myself  coming  up-stairs, 
“  who  can  it  be  but  her  father  ?” — ’tis  no  wonder, 
I  say,  he  shonld  vow  vengeance  agaiust  us  all. 

Post.  (To  Stanmore.)  ’ Tis  he  i  don’t  betray  your¬ 
self.  Young  lady  !  Father  1 
Stan.  Pray,  Postletliwaite,  do  you  understand  all 
this  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Como,  now,  gentlemen — don’t  affect  the 
ignoramuses.  The  Captain  knows  very  well  what 
is  going  on,  but  the  Captain  also  knows,  that 
though  I  am  very  particular  about  my  house,  yet 
when  I  am  made  a  friend  of — a  confidential  friend 
— I’m  not  one  to  let  young  folks  die  of  broken 
hearts. 

Post.  Now,  Mrs.  Prattle,  yon  are  less  intelligible 
than  before. 

Mrs.  P.  Am  I  so?  Well,  then,  since  I’m  not 
thought  fit  to  bo  trusted,  I’ll  soon  make  myself 
understood.  (Brings  chair,  L.  n.,  and  sits.)  First 
of  all  comes  the  baker,  and  he  tells  me  he  finds  my 
street-door  ajar — next  comes  a  sallow-faced  gentle¬ 
man  in  a  thundering  passion,  with  a  brace  of 
pistols  sticking  out  of  his  pockets,  who  declares  a 
young  lady  has  been  traced  to  my  house  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  military  gentleman,  and  he  talks 
about  Bow  Street,  and  informations,  and  prosecu¬ 
tions,  and  the  Lord  knows  what ! 

Post.  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  all  this  ?  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  young  lady  has  becu  traced  to 
your  house,  am  I  the  only  lodger  in  it  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Oh,  Captain  1  Is  my  second-floor  mili¬ 
tary  ?  is  my  parlour  in  the  army  ?  or  is  a  young 
lady  likely  to  run  away  with  my  front  attic  P  No, 
no— ’tis  you  he  means.  If  you  had  let  me  into 
your  confidence  I  might  have  known  what  to 
answer.  But  since  I’m  not  worth  that,  I  gave  him 
the  name  of  my  military  lodger  at  once.  Yours, 
Captain.  (Aside.)  She  must  be  iu  that  room  ! 

Post.  Yon  were  right.  And  then  what  fol¬ 
lowed  ? 

Mrs.  P.  (Aside.)  How  cool  and  composed  he  is! 
Should  there  be  nobody  here,  after  all!  Why 
then,  sir,  he  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and, 
stamping  and  swearing  all  the  while,  scribbled 
this.  (Gives  him  a  note.) 

Post.  Now,  if  you  had  given  me  this  at  first - 

( She  goes  towards  the  door  of  the  room  where  Mrs. 
Stanmore  is  concealed  )  What  do  you  want  there, 
ma’am  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Just  to  see  whether  that  idle  Betty  has 
dusted  this  room. 

Post.  You  need  not  take  the  trouble.  That  is 
your  way  out,  if  you  please. 

Mrs.  P.  (Aside.)  She  is  there!  Pretty  doings  in 
apartments  for  single  gentlemen,  genteelly  fur¬ 
nished  !  Had  he  trusted  me  with  the  secret, 
indeed— —  As  it  is,  I’ll  get  to  the  rights  of  it  all, 
though  I  set  the  whole  party  by  the  ears ! 

[Exit,  c.  n. 

Post.  (Who  has  been  reading  the  note.)  So— a 
challenge,  in  good  round  terms.  (Throws  note  on 
table.)  He  waits  at  his  lodgings  for  an  immediate 
reply. 

Mrs.  S.  ( Rushing  out  of  the  room.)  Heavens! 
What  do  I  hear  ?  A  challenge  ? 

Stan.  'Tis  nothing,  love— nothing. 

Mrs.  S.  (Crosses  to  Post.)  Oh,  sir— prevent  this 
meeting,  I  entreat  you.  Stanmore,  I  conjure  you 
not  to  leave  me  ! 

Post.  There  is  nothing,  madam,  you  need  be 


alarmed  about;  for  as  these  affairs  are  usual!/ 
settled  by  the  first  fire,  ’twill  naturally  end  in 
smoke.  Besides,  the  invitation  is  addressed  to  mo. 
Stanmore  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

’  Stan.  Are  you  mad  P  I  am  the  person  intended, 
and  must  instantly  give  him  a  meeting. 

Post.  Well,  considering  all  I  have  done  to  serve 
yon,  I  must  say  your  conduct  is  somewhat  selfish. 
After  a  long  confinement,  here  have  I  a  chance  of 
a  litt’e  recreation,  which  you,  like  a  churl - 

Stan.  Say  no  more.  To  make  amends,  I  shall 
ask  you  to  act  as  my  friend  on  the  occasion. 

Mrs.  S.  If  a  meeting  is  not  to  be  avoided,  grant 
him,  sir,  that  request.  But  think  of  the  anxious 
moments  I  must  pass  while  he  is  absent.  Endea¬ 
vour  to  prevent  any  fatal  issue,  and  hasten  his  re¬ 
turn. 

Post.  You  may  rely  on  me.  Now,  come,  Stan¬ 
more,  wo  must  away.  By  the  bye,  I  wish  that 
coufonuded  bond  he  holds  of  your  father’s  was 
discharged.  Is  it  for  a  large  sum  ? 

Stan.  Though  but  for  eight  hundred  pounds,  it 
might  as  well  be  the  National  Debt  to  one  who  has 
not  the  instant  means  of  paying  it. 

Post.  No  more  ?  The  luckiest  circumstance  in 

the  world - -  (Runs  to  his  drawer  and  takes  out 

the  notes.)  Here  is  the  very  sum.  We  may  now 
do  the  thing  handsomely.  You  will  pay  him  his 
money,  and  shoot  him  like  a  gentleman.  (Stan- 
ynore  is  about  to  speak.)  No  words  about  it— I  must 
be  obeyed.  Ha !  here  comes  my  servant.  Quick, 
madam,  to  your  hiding-place,  and  lock  the  doors 
within.  Open  to  no  one,  answer  to  no  one,  and  you 
are  secure. 

Mrs.  S.  Stanmore,  for  my  sake,  be  prudent - 

Sfan.  Be  composed,  love— I  shall  soon  return. 

Mrs.  S.  To  your  prudence  and  discretion,  sir,  I 
confide  my  husband. 

[ Exit  into  room. 

•  Post.  One  more  claim  upon  mo  for  prudence  and 
discretion  and  positively  I  must  stop  payment  for 
want  of  assets.  No,  Stanmore — I’ll  follow  you. 

[Exit  Stanmore,  c.  i>.,  Postlethv-aitc 
following.  TRUSTY  enters,  c.  d. 

Trus.  Why,  bless  me,  sir— you  are  not  goiim 
out  ? 

Post.  The  business  that  calls  me  out  is  impera¬ 
tive.  I  shall  soon  return— I  have  no  time  for  ex¬ 
planation,  but  in  case  of  need,  Trusty— (with  mock 
gravity)— I  rely  on  your  prudence  and  discretion — 
if  there  be  another  grain  of  either  to  be  found  in 
the  universe.  [Exit,  c.  d. 

Trus.  Now  here  is  a  pretty  freak!  After  many 
a  painfnl  effort  to  obey  his  lady’s  commands,  and 
having  miraculously  succeeded  iu  behaving  with 
tolerable  decency  for  the  unheard-of  term  of  a 
fortnight,  he  must  choose  the  last  moment  of  his 
ordeal  to  risk  the  reward  of  his  success.  Surely  if 
ever  a  servant  might  give  his  master  a  threshing 
for  playing  the  fool,  now  is  the  time.  Where  can 
he  be  gone?  “  The  business  that  calls  me  out  ” 
Call  him  out !  It  can’t  be  that— he  has  seen  no¬ 
body,  consequently  he  has  quarrelled  with  nobody. 
Well,  so  long  as  he  return  in  time  to  receive  Mrs. 
Greville  at  seven,  she  need  know  nothing  of  this 
one  single  infringement  of  her  orders,  and  no 
harm  may  come  of  it.  For  the  rest,  I  can  con¬ 
scientiously  speak  to  his  reformation.  His  follies 
are  all  at  an  end.  The  money  is  there  to  discharge 

his  debts,  and - What  do  I  hear  ?  We  are 

ruined!  ’Tis  Mrs.  Greville  herself.  What  excuse 
can  I  find  for  his  absence  ? 
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Enter  MRS.  PRATTLE,  followed  by  MRS. 

GREVILLE. 

Mrs.  G.  Gone  out!  Mj  good  woman,  you  roust 
be  mistaken. 

Mrs.  P.  I  assure  you,  ma'am,  it  is  so.  Ask  Mr. 
Trusty,  ma’am. 

Trus.  (Aside.)  But  for  tlie  interference  of  thi3 
cursed  busy  landlady  of  ours,  I  might  contrive - 

Mrs.  P.  Mr.  Trusty,  here  is  a  lady— another  lady 
desires  to  see  you  master. 

Mrs.  G.  Another  lady  !  (To  Trusty.)  I  desire 
to  know  whether  what  this  person  says - ( Check¬ 

ing  herself  and  with  affected  calmness.) — whether 
your  master  really  be  from  home. 

Trus.  From  home,  ma’am !  My  master  from 
liome  !  Why,  ma’am,  you  must  be  convinced  that 
— I’ll  explain  this  to  your  satisfaction,  ma’am— 
Mrs.  Prattle,  yon  are  not  wanted  here. 

Mrs.  G.  (Partly  addressing  herself  to  Mrs.  Prattle.) 
He  must  have  been  called  away  by  some  very  sud¬ 
den  affair,  for  when  I  was  here  just  now - 

Mrs.  P.  Oh,  then,  madam,  ’tis  you  who  were 
hero  just  now.  (Aside.)  Plague  take  it !  she  must 
be  the  same  person,  and  it  is  not  as  bad  a  piece  of 
work  as  I  wished.  And  now  I  look  at  her,  she  is 
the  very  picture  of  the  picture. 

Trus.  And  now,  since  your  curiosity  must  be 
fully  satisfied - 

Mrs.  P.  Oh>  indeed,  I  have  no  curiosity  to  satisfy. 
But  this  I  must  say,  to  excuse  the  Captain’s  going 
out,  how  could  ho  do  otherwise,  as  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman  ? 

Trus.  (Aside.)  Deuce  take  her  !  what  would  she 
insinuate  ? 

Mrs.  G.  I  tremble  to  ask.  A  duel! 

Trus.  (Aside.)  I  understand.  The  Colonel  has 
an  affair  on  hand,  and  has  taken  my  master  as  his 
second.  Let  me  get  rid  of  this  troublesome  woman, 
ma’am,  and  I  repeat  it.  I’ll  explain  this  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Well— (to  Mrs.  Prattle)— what  are  you  fum¬ 
bling  in  your  pockets  for  ? 

Mrs.  P.  My  smelling  bottle,  to  be  sure.  Don’t 
you  see  the  poor  lady  is  going  to  be  ill  ?  and  well 
she  may,  poor  thing— for  if  the  Captain  should 
shoot  her  father,  or  her  father  shoot  the  Cap¬ 
tain — 

Mrs.  G.  My  father !  what  docs  the  woman 
mean  ? 

Trus.  ’Tis  clear,  ma’am,  she  is  out  of  her 

Mrs.  P.  Dear  me,  m a  am— or  perhaps  I  ought 
to  say  miss— I  beg  a  thousand  pardons !  So  the 
old  gentleman  who  was  in  such  a  pucker  about 
your  being  seduced  away  from  him  was  not  your 
father. 

Mrs.  G.  (Aside.)  ’Tis  evident  there  is  something 
wrong  going  forward  here,  and  I’ll  remain  to  con¬ 
found  the  deceiver. 

Mrs.  P.  ’Twas  your  uncle,  eh,  miss— or  perhaps 

an  elderly  brother"?  Ah!  brothers  in  these  cases - 

I  shall  never  forget  my  poor  brother,  when  I — 

ahem?  .  ,,  „  ...  ... 

Trus.  I  see  how  it  is.  Mrs.  Prattle,  don  t  you 
remember  that  when  I  gave  you  th  it  bottle  of 
noyean,  I  cautioned  you  it  was  as  strong  as 
brandy  ? 

Mrs.  P.  Mr.  Trusty—  _ 

Trus.  Mrs.  Prattle,  in  the  Captain  s  name  I 
command  you  to  quit  these  apartments.  They  are 
his  home,  his  domicile,  his  sanctuary,  his  castle  in 
his  absence  I  command  the  garrison— you  under- 
«tand - - 


Mrs.  P.  March,  I  suppose!  very  well.  I  shan’t 
allow  the  drawing-rooms  to  set  a  bad  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  house;  so  when  he  comes  in,  it  will 
be  my  turn  to  give  the  -word  of  command,  bag  and 
baggage!  (Taking  him  a  little  aside.)  If,  indeed, 
you  had  come  down-stairs,  cosily,  and  let  me  into 
the  secret — but  no  woman  with  the  spirit  of  a 
woman,  likes  her  tea  and  muffins  to  be  despised ! 

[Exit,  c.  D. 

Mrs.  G.  Now,  Trusty— what  is  the  reason  of  your 
master’s  absence — and  who  is  this  lady  ? 

Trus.  Why,  madam,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  my 

master’s  absence,  the  truth  is - 1  had  better  tell 

you  the  truth,  ma’am - 

Mrs.  G.  Say  no  more — your  hesitation  convicts 
him.  I  did  well  to  put  his  promises  of  reformation 
to  the  test.  But  for  this  timely  discovery  I  might 
have  bestowed  my  baud  upon  one  whose  passions 
are  as  uncontrollable  as  the  wind— his  vows  as 
fickle. 

Trus.  Indeed,  madam,  yon  wrong  my  master. 
Condescend  to  listen  to  me  for  only  one  minute. 
Not  half  an  houi  ago  I  left  my  master  hern.  Though 
I  know  not  the  cause  of  his  absence,  I  am  persuaded 
it  must  be  one  of  more  than  common  importance, 
since  it  has  forced  him  for  the  first  time  to  disobey 
your  orders.  As  to  the  lady,  and  the  rest  that 
foolish  woman  has  been  chattering  about,  I 
positively  declare,  madam,  there  is  neither  truth 
nor  common  sense' in  it.  'Tis  all  noyeau — noyeau 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Mrs.  G.  You  seem  in  earnest,  and  for  my  own— I 
mean  for  your  master’s  sake— I  wish  I  could  believe 
you.  (Gives  him  money .)  Now,  tell  me  honestly - 

Trus.  Madam,  if  you  were  to  offer  me  all  the 
gold  in  the  Bank,  and  all  the  paper  out  of  it,  I 
could  only  repeat  the  truth.  This  one  trifling  act 
of  disobedience  excepted,  the  Captain  has  fulfilled 
your  commands  with  the  most  scrupulous  exact¬ 
ness.  His  altered  conduct  has  astonished  even  me. 
Ladies,  indeed !  He  has  entertained  no  thought 
but  of  you.  He  has  forsworn  duelling,  renounced 
play,  paid  his  debts - 

Mrs.  G.  Has  ho  ?  • 

Trus.  I  won’t  deceive  you,  madam.  When  I  say 
paid,  for  his  creditors  are  to  copm  this  evening, 
and  there  is  the  money  ready  for  them.  You  shall 
have  stronger  proof  of  it  than  my  word,  for  I’ll 
show  it  to  you. 

Mrs.  G.  No,  no,  Trusty— I  am  satisfied  by  your 
manner  that  yon  are  not  deceiving  me. 

Trus.  Excuse  mo,  ma’am,  but  my  master’s 
character  is  in  question,  and— — 

(Goes  to  drawer,  and  searches  for  notes.) 

Mrs.  G.  (Aside.)  I  am  happier  than  I  dare  own 
at  the  conviction  that  my  P.  is  faithful. 

Trus.  (Looking  busily  in  drawer.)  ’Tis  the  odd ost 
thing  in  the  world - 

Mrs.  G.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Trus.  I’ll  take  my  oath  I  put  it  here  myself. 
(Aside.)  Can  the  Colonel  have  enticed  him  out  to 
play  ? 

Mrs.  G.  So,  so— I  perceive.  Take  no  further 
trouble  about  it.  You’ll  find  no  provisions  there 
for  the  payment  of  your  master’s  debts,  and  you 
know  it  very  well. 

Trus.  Madam,  I  do  declare - 

Mrs.  G.  Renounced  play — forsworn  duelling- 
paid  his  debts !  He  is  a  gentleman  of  admirable 
resolution,  and  is  fortunate  in  having  so  worthy 
an  assistant  as  Mr.  Trusty.  With  these  proofs 
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before  me  of  his  attention  to  the  two  most  trifling 
points  of  the  treaty,  I  may  reasonably  suspect - 

Tens.  Nothing,  ma’am,  to  impeach  the  sincerity 
ftf  his  promises  of  amendment — and,  in  spite  of 
appearances,  I’d  wager  the  world  against  this  scrap 
of  paper. 

( Takes  up  Capsicum’s  letter.) 

Mrs.  G.  That  is  not  a  note  of  mine. 

True.  No,  ma’am — nor  of  any  other  lady’s.  ’Tis 
a  man’s  handwriting.  ( Looking  at  the  superscrip, 
tion.)  ’Tis  open — you  can  read  it,  if  you  please. 

Mrs  G.  I  condescend  to - 

Trus.  Praydo,  ma’am.  Your  suspicions  are  justly 

excited,  and  in  fairness  to  my  master -  Well, 

ma’am,  you  won’t  read  it,  allow  me  to  read  it  for 
you.  ’Tis  a  mere  matter  of  business.  I’ll  answer 
for  it. 

Mrs.  G.  Remember,  you  have  already  volun¬ 
teered  evidence  which  has  injured  your  cause. 

Trus.  Oh,  ma’am,  ou  this  point - (-Lade.)  As  to 

any  paw  paw  correspondence,  there  we  are  safe 

enough,  (Reads.)  “Sir” - You  perceive — a 

mere  letter  of  business.  “  Sir — as  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman  ” — regimental  business — “  I  expect  that 
without  a  moment’s  delay,  you  will  give  me  satis¬ 
faction.”  (He  appears  confounded.) 

Mrs.  G.  Mighty  well — a  challenge ! 

Trus.  (Throwing  down  the  letter  violently.)  The 
devil  himself  must  have  contrived  all  this  to 
destroy  us ! 

Mrs.  G.  (Takes  up  letter  and  reads.)  “You  will 
give  me  satisfaction  for  the  outrage  you  have  com- 
mitted  in  seducing  a  young  lady  from  the  care  of 
her  authorized  protector.  Your  obedient  servant. 
Hector  Capsicum. ”  Now,  have  you  any  ingenious 
device  to  excuse  this  ? 

Trus.  None — ma’am.  But  ’tis  a  plot — a  con¬ 
spiracy.  We  know  no  such  person — the  letter  is 
not  for  us — ’tis  a  blunder  of  the  postman’s - 

Mrs.  G.  (Reading  the  superscription.)  “To  Cap¬ 
tain  Postlethwaite.”  This  confirms  the  insinua¬ 
tions  of  your  landlady,  and  since  it  is  evident  he  is 
irreclaimably  addicted  to  his  wicked  courses,  I  re¬ 
nounce  him  for  ever. 

Trus.  Madam,  on  my  knees— on  my  knees, 

madam - (Aside.)  Could  I  but  pacify  her,  and 

detain  her  till  my  master’s  return - 1  have  it! 

Oh,  'tis  a  happy  thought— the  portrait !  Only  a 
word.  May  I  lack  advancement  for  life,  and  quit 
the  world  in  a  livery,  if  I  am  not  as  much  in  the 
dark  about  all  this  as  jam  are.  But  if  I  give  you 
positive  proof  in  my  master’s  favour— 

Mrs.  G.  Absurd !  What  proof  can - - 

Trus.  I  can  do  it,  ma’am  !  The  result  of  his  only 
thought,  of  all  his  labour — that  which  alone  has 
solaced  the  weary  hours  of  his  seclusion. 

Mrs.  G.  (Aside.)  I  remember — my  picture!  Well, 
I  must  admit  that  that  is  something  in  his  favour. 
Let  me  see  it. 

Trus.  Yon  shall,  madam.  (Aside.)  I’ve  done 
it !  she  relents  1  Such  a  complexion — such  a 
month — such  a  pair  of  eyes,  as  I’ll  show  you! 
(Tries  the  door,  which  is  fast.)  Why,  plague  take 
it  1  is  the  door  locked  ? 

Mrs.  G.  What  now,  Mr.  Trusty  ? 

Trus.  I’ll  break  the  house  down,  ma’am,  but  you 
shall  be  satisfied.  (He  forces  the  door  open,  and 
catching  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Stanmore,  hastily  closes 
it.)  Oh,  for  Mi’s.  Prattle’s  smelling-bottle !  I  shall 
faint. 

Mrs.  G.  Open  that  door,  instantly;  I  insist 
upon  it. 


Trus.  We  are  ruined  !  If  he  Lad  but  given  me  a 
hint  of  this  ! 

(He  opens  the  door,  and  walks  away  m 
ludicrous  despair.) 

Mrs.  G.  What  do  I  behold?  A  woman!  That 
villainous  little  book-room  misgave  me  from  the 
first.  (Mrs.  Stanmore  rushes  out.) 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  madam— perhaps  yon  come  to  bring 
me  intelligence  of  him.  What  is  the  result  of  that 
unhappy  meeting  ?  Is  he  safe  ? 

Mrs.  G.  Ah !  It  is  in  your  defence,  then, 
madam,  the  gallant  officer  has  taken  the  field  ? 

Mrs.  S.  For  whom  else  should  he  ?  Yes,  I  am 
the  unhappy  cause  of  the  meeting.  But  tell  me— 
tell  me — is  he  safe  ? 

Mrs.  G.  You  are  mistaken,  madam.  I  am  as 
ignorant  of  the  business  you  speak  of,  as  indif¬ 
ferent  to  its  consequences.  Besides,  I  am  the  last 
in  the  world  your  bravo  defender  would  have 
selected  as  the  bearer  of  his  despatches. 

Mrs.  S.  This  tone  and  mannei*,  madam - - 

Trus.  Here  will  be  bloodshed  ! 

Mrs.  G.  Let  them  not  offend  you.  I  am,  in 
part,  apprized  of  your  situation,  but  trust  him 
not.  Iu  kindness  I  advise  you  to  return  to  the 
care  of  your  authorized  protector,  and  if  my 
mediation - 

Mrs.  S.  No,  no  !  I  dare  not  think  him  unworthy 
of  my  love,  and  here  will  I  remain  to  greet  him 
living,  or  bewail  him  dead ! 

Mrs.  G.  The  assurance - But  I  have  stayed 

too  long,  and  the  company  I  have  the  honour 
of  meeting  here  is  sufficient  admonition  of  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  my  visit. 

Mrs.  S.  Madam,  the  taunt  is  alike  unfeeling  and 
unjust.  (Crosses  L.  h.) 

Trus.  (Taking  down  a  couple  of  swords  which  are 
hanging  above  the  sofa,  and,  conceals  them  beneath 
the  cushion.)  There— now  they  may  quarrel  as  long 
as  they  find  it  agreeable. 

M+.  G.  I  must  needs  admit  the  injustice  of  it 
when  I  find  yon  concealed - 

Mrs.  S.  I  am  here  with  my  husband,  madam— 
you  are  not  bound  to  furnish  me  with  so  good  an 
excuse  for  your  presence. 

Mrs.  G.  Her  husband!  And  to  the  last  to  per¬ 
sist  in  his  addresses  to  me — the  tenfold  traitor !  I 
shall  expire!  (Crosses  l.  h.) 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  Stanmore!  (Sinks  into  chair,  n.  h.) 

Trus.  A  precious  discovery  I  And  to  deceive  me, 
too !  But,  no — it  can’t  be.  (Shaking  himself.) 
Wake— wake,  you  rascal!  This  is  a  dream— a 
nightmare— — 

Mrs.  G.  Come  hither,  sir.  You  knew  of  this. 

Trus.  Madam,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved.  Besides,  I 
don’t  believe  a  syllable  about  it.  My  master  has 
done  many  a  stupid  thing  in  his  time,  but  as  to 
marrying — I  mean,  ma’am — I  don’t  mean - 

Mrs.  G.  No  more!  I  am  betrayed — insulted — 
and  nothing  now  remains  for  him  but  my  con¬ 
tempt  and  my  brother’s  vengeance. 

Trus.  She’s  right.  I’ll  no  longer  put  up  with 
such  a  master.  There  is  the  door,  and  the  moment 
he  comes  home,  I’ll  turn  myself  out. 

(As  Mrs.  Greville  is  going  off,  enter 
MRS.  PRATTLE.) 

Mrs.  P.  Now,  miss,  if  you  please.  I  don’t  wish 
to  be  uncivil,  but  even  Betty,  my  maid — my  maid, 
Betty,  has  noticed  these  goings  on,  and - (Per¬ 

ceives  Mrs.  Stanmore.)  What,  another !  Well, 
upon  my  word  I  How  many  more,  I  wonder  !  I 
declare  he  is  as  bad  as  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and 
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means  to  turn  my  house  into  a  seraglio.  But  I 
near  him  on  the  stairs,  and  now  I’ll  talk  to  him. 

Mrs.  S.  My  husband  ! 

Mrs.  P.  Her  husband,  too!  Docs  the  man  want 
to  get  hanged  for  burglary  ? 

Mrs.  0.  Which  way  can  I  avoid  his  hated 
sight  ? 

Trus.  This  way,  ma'am— (She follows  Trusty)  — 
the  little  book-room- — 

Mrs.  G.  ( Screams ,  and  runs  bade.)  Ah!  I  have 
seen  enough  of  the  little  book-room. 

Enter  POSTLETHWAITE. 

Post.  How  !  Barbara  here !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  So 
you  have  met.  I  declare  this  is  the  richest  thing 
imaginable.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  would  give  something 
to  have  witnessed  your  first  meeting.  The  discovery 
— the  mutual  astonishment — the  explanation — ha, 
ha,  ha ! 

Mrs.  G.  This  is  atrocious ! 

Mrs.S.  ( Who  had  run  towards  Postlethwaite  at  his 
entrance,  and  takes  his  hand,  and  has  in  vain  been 
endeavouring  to  fix  his  attention.)  But  where  is  he 
— where  is  he  ? 

Post.  Let  him  answer  for  himself. 

( Approaches  Mrs.  G.,  who  repels  him.) 

Enter  STANMORE. 

Stan.  (Embracing  Mrs.  S.)  My  dear  Maria  ! 

Mrs.  P.  Upon  my  word,  the  Captain  takes  it  very 
quietly ! 

Stan.  What?  Barbara!  (They  embrace.) 

Mrs.  P.  And  now  the  other !  A  pleasant  under¬ 
standing  between  them,  I  declare. 

Mrs.  G.  (After  a  sign  of  intelligence  from  Stan- 
more.)  Is  it  so  ?  (To  Mrs.  S.)  (ill,  forgive  me  my 
suspicions,  madam,  and  let  me  embrace  a  sister. 

(She  crosses  to  her.) 

Mrs.  P.  Her  sister !  I  vow  the  folks  are  all  as 
mad  as  Bedlam. 

Trus.  I  begin  to  see  daylight. 

Mrs.  S.  But  my  guardian -  * 

Stan.  Thanks  to  the  temper  and  moderation  of 
my  friend,  he  has  yielded,  after  a  bloodless  ex¬ 
change  of  shots,  to  arguments  containing  more  of 
sense  than  of  saltpetre,  and  consented  to  that 
which  now  it  would  be  useless  lo  oppose. 

(Goes  up  and  comes  down  between  the 
two  ladies.) 

Mrs.  G.  (To  Postlethwaite.)  Oh,  P. !  (lie  ap 
proaches  her.)  I  believe  1  have  wronged  yon. 


Post.  If  you  have  doubted  my  truth  and  sincerity, 
you  have  indeed. 

Trus.  Ah,  sir,  if  I  escape  a  fit  of  illness,  after  the 
fright  I  have  suffered,  it  will  be  a  miracle. 

Mrs.  G.  And  now,  Stanmore,  how  will  you  meet 
my  reproaches?  Our  scheme  of  placid  felicity,  in 
the  devotion  of  each  to  the  other.  Ah,  you  have 
violated  a  contract - 

Stan.  From  which  your  presence  hei'e  assures  me 
you  are  not  very  sorry  to  be  absolved.  However, 
since  my  infraction  of  it  has  been  the  first  detected, 
you  have  some  claim  upon  me  for  damages  in  com¬ 
pensation  or  injury  sustained.  (Pointing  to  Postle¬ 
thwaite.)  Will  you  accept  his  in  part  payment  ? 

Post.  Part  payment,  indeed !  Principal  and 
interest,  I  flatter  myself. 

Mrs.  G.  Perhaps  I  am  not  bound  to  consider  it  a 
legal  tender.  I  have  some  doubts  of  the  purity  of 
the  coin.  P.  understands  what  I  mean.  There 
were  certain  stipulations  between  onrselvcs - 

Post.  To  the  spirit  of  which  I  have  rigidly 
adhered.  Imprimis — but,  zounds  !  here  is  my  in¬ 
quisitive  landlady  listening  to  the  conversation. 
But  be  assured  all  shall  be  explained  to  your  satis¬ 
faction. 

Mrs.  P.  Now  isn’t  it  provoking!  just  as  I  was 
putting  this  and  that  together.  Mr.  Trusty,  tea 
with  me  this  evening— you  must — the  best  green, 
upon  my  honour. 

Trus.  (l.)  'Tis  all  of  no  use,  Mrs.  Prattle. 
You’ll  get  nothing  out  of  me,  for  you  and  I 
together  are  like  your  bad  tea-pot. 

Mrs.  P.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Trus.  Though  you  may  draw  very  well,  I  don’t 
pour  freely. 

Mrs.  P.  1  shall  die  if  I  don’t  come  to  the  rights 
of  it.  Captain  P.,  it  is  my  rule  never  to  trouble 
myself  about  the  affairs  of  my  lodgers,  but  these 
are  apartments  genteelly  furnished  for  sin  gle  gentle¬ 
men — for  single  gentlemen,  Captain — and  unless 
you  clear  this  up  to  me,  the  credit  of  my 
house - 

Post.  Say  no  more,  good  Mrs.  Prattle.  I  shall 
give  you  no  explanation,  nor  will  I  allow  you  to 
refer  to  me— I  never  gave  a  good  character  to  a 
house  in  my  life !  We  have  respectable  witnesses 
to  all  that  has  taken  place  here.  It  is  to  their 
indulgence  you  must  appeal — and  let  us  hope 
they  will  give  no  very  unfavourable  report  of  your 
“  Lodgings  for  Single  Gentlemen.” 


S.  K, 


Disposition  of  the  Characters  at  the  Fall  of  the  Curtain. 
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